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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Anglo-Egyptian Treaty Negotiations. The beleaguered 
British Government reaches another “crisis” this week as its 
representatives sit down with delegates of the Egyptian 
Government to revise the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936. 
Egypt is experiencing a tidal wave of nationalism that will 
press its government to demand immediate evacuation of 
British troops as well as the surrender of the English part 
of the present Anglo-Egyptian Condominium of the Sudan. 
Contributing to the intensity and scope of Egyptian de- 
mands is the reawakened sense of religious and cultural 
identity of the Moslem world. From the London point of 
view the evacuation of all troops and the surrender of all 
sovereignty poses a difficulty that goes even deeper than 
important oil deposits. Through Egyptian territory runs the 
Suez Canal. While the shadow of Soviet imperialism falls 
over all its negotiations, Britain cannot afford to pretend 
that Egypt is able to defend herself. Since responsible Egyp- 
tian leaders themselves fear and detest communism, it seems 
likely the British will yield on principle—thus satisfying 
Egyptian nationalism—while “incidental” agreements will 
be reached on the means needed to ward off the encroach- 
ments of a third Power. 


Canned Food Drive. Mother’s Day, May 12, will mark 
the opening of the second drive in the nation’s 15,000 
Catholic parishes for canned food for the world’s famished. 
Aptly and appealingly titled an appeal for “Food for the 
Children of Europe and the Far East,” the drive seeks to 
pass the magnificent goal reached last year, when 25 million 
cans of food were collected. Relief goods collected will be 
shipped directly to the NCWC’s representatives in 17 coun- 
tries, to be distributed largely through volunteer services of 
nuns, priests and Catholic organizations. Some few cans from 
your pantry shelves will help assure the drive’s success. 


Empty-Chair Diplomacy. Heaven’s gift to the newspaper- 
men, the Security Council in its brief existence has been a 
fecund fount of sensationalism. As it moved last week into 
consideration of Poland’s charges against Franco Spain there 
was no expectation of a let-down in public interest. If, as 
the Australian proposal expressly states, the Spanish Govern- 
ment is consulted in a fact-finding process, some interesting 
revelations may be forthcoming. But the cautious approach 
to the question is hinted by the private conversations of the 
delegates to the Council. Meanwhile, the threat of a second 
boycott of the Security Council was occupying another level 
of the diplomats’ minds. Just before the Council took up the 
Franco question, the Soviet delegate, Andrei A. Gromyko, 
stated plainly that he would not take part in any discussion 
of the Iranian question. And thus he again indicated his re- 
fusal to submit to the decisions of the majority of eight to 
three. This majority had rejected his demand that the Iran- 
ian question be dropped even from the nominal position it 
occupies on the agenda. The importance of this declaration 
was not glossed over. To the general public it meant that the 
Russians could “dish it out” but they couldn’t “take it.” 
To the diplomat professionally engaged in trying to interpret 
Soviet maneuvers it meant that of course the Soviet delega- 
tion would walk out. Hadn’t Gromyko done that before? 
But they also remembered that, boycott or no boycott, the 
Kremlin had answered the queries of the Council with which 
it was apparently feuding. What kind of Soviet psychology 





this is, the Western peoples have not yet been able to fathom. 
One thing they do know. They do not like empty-chair 


diplomacy. 


Hayek in Paris. On the basis of a review in Etudes for 
February, The Road to Serfdom does not seem destined to 
repeat in war-ravished France its startling American tri- 
umph. A very appealing book, Father Louis Beirnaert, S.J., 
concedes, and one that appeals to the rebel in all of us, but 
the simple fact is that people no longer believe in economic 
liberalism. It did not bring to the masses what it so con- 
fidently promised: “security, the exercise of responsibility 
and a certain independence.” In place of the anarchy of a 
free market they are now prepared to try planning, and they 
do not agree with Professor Hayek that planning will mean 
the death of their liberties. Father Beirnaert thinks that 
Hayek misunderstands the true nature of freedom. 
It is not only the power to say “no” to every restraint, 
it is also the power to say “yes” to every duty. Altruism 
which is imposed on me is not thereby any the less 
altruism. It is my duty to accept it freely. And I cannot 
accept the statement: “There is no merit in being altru- 
istic if we have no choice,” because restraint itself can 
be liberating, in helping me to choose the good. 
That is at the same time a very simple and a very profound 
observation, and there can be no substantial hope for an 
economic order based on social justice until it is understood 
and accepted. The sensational success of The Road to Serf- 
dom over here indicates to what an extent we are still 
wedded to the false concept of freedom and the exaggerated 
individualisms which have been the curse of the modern 
world. Father Beirnaert looks upon Professor Hayek’s tract 
as a warning from which we can derive some profit; he does 
not regard it, as so many regarded it here, as the true gospel 
of freedom to which we must all adhere under penalty of 
losing our liberties. 
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LaFollette-Monroney Report. The Joint Committee on 
the Reorganization of Congress spent a year preparing the 
detailed report presented on March 4. Somehow many of our 
people did not quite catch its significance. At that time 
strikes, Franco’s Spain, Iran, atomic energy and international 
spy rings filled the headlines. Despite the scant attention it 
receives, Congressional reorganization remains a serious na- 
tional problem and that at a time when we should be dem- 
onstrating to the world how a successful democracy works. 
Some recent and contemporary displays in the halls of Con- 
gress cry out for reorganization of our national legislature. 
Too often failure and unwillingness to face issues, yielding 
to pressure groups, meaningless compromises and, at times, 
precipitous action stand in the way of finding effective solu- 
tions for urgent national problems. The LaFollette-Mon- 
roney Committee report proposes thirty-seven changes 
which would make for reform. Many of them are well cal- 
culated to gain new respect for Congress, if they are put into 
effect—a thing only Congress itself can do. The report, 
however, sins by omission and neglects to make certain im- 
portant proposals—such as abolition of seniority in commit- 
tee chairmanships—which are generally considered essential. 
Some of the report’s limitations, it should be noted, are not 
so much the fault of the committee as of the joint resolution 
which authorized it. Both the proposals and the omissions 
receive critical appraisal in the latest Public Affairs Pamphlet 
(No. 116, released April 15). For a Stronger Congress is the 
title of this study. Its author, Philip S$. Broughton, got to 
know Washington from the inside when he first went there 
in 1933 as special assistant to the chairman of TVA. Subse- 
quently his educational and research work for a variety of 
agencies convinced him that improvement of relationships 
between the branches of government depends primarily on 
reform of Congress—not so much of its members as of its 
organization. This reform should take the direction of drop- 
ping or delegating all incidental and non-essential tasks. 
Then Congress can get down to its basic task of determining 
policy, of authorizing adequate administrative organizations 
and of reviewing and controlling administration of policy. 
For a Stronger Congress shows both what is and what 
should be. 





Housing Aims. In a popularly written but factual study, 
Robert Lasch of the Chicago Sum takes apart the building 
situation. The skeleton is not lovely. Our country progres- 
sively takes on the aspect of a deteriorating mill town where 
roofs leak and the walls supporting them are none too firm. 
If we intend to remove the blight, effective steps must be 
taken to reach certain definite goals. Editorial writer Lasch 
talks convincingly of both the steps and goals. We repeat 
the latter as he gives them. They concisely sum up conclu- 
sions of his own work and those of many books, reports, 
articles and editorials which discuss this domestic crisis. 
1. To build fifteen million houses during the first ten 
postwar years; 
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2. To reduce the capital cost of owner-occupied 
housing to the order of $3,000 or less for a good five- 
room house, including land; 

3. To provide sound rental housing at less than $20 
a month, less than $30, and less than $40, in the 
amounts needed to supply families whose incomes re- 
quire such rents ; 

4. To clear urban slums and rebuild them as safe, 
clean, healthful, uncrowded, self-contained neighbor- 
hoods which set a standard of planned development for 
the city of the future. 


Reading the above, one cannot but make comparisons with 
the objectives outlined by the Scottish bishops in their recent 
pastoral (Catholic Mind, April, 1946). Characteristic of 
both Lasch’s book and the pastoral on housing is the insis- 
tence that effective steps be taken to reach these goals and 
that public authorities oversee the process. Both documents 
stress the social and moral evils which otherwise will result. 
Both by implication point out that the laws of finality are 
still in operation. Therefore if we want to reach the goals 
some overall planning must be done. Certain broad-shoul- 
dered individuals would have us leave it all to chance and to 
amoral “natural” laws which operate as much against the 
roofless public as for it. 


ClO Round-up. With her customary forthrightness, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt moved in on the tangled affairs of the 
quarreling United Auto Workers’ hierarchy. When the anti- 
Reuther majority took over the executive board meeting at 
Chicago last week and proceeded to issue an independent 
statement on union policy, Mrs. Roosevelt observed in her 
newspaper column that the Thomas-Leonard-Addes coalition 
had given an exhibition of “human nature at its worst.” 
Mr. Thomas, recently deposed as president of the UAW, 
immediately lashed back, terming the former First Lady’s 
remark “stupid.” Perhaps it was, but many friendly out- 
siders will agree with Mrs. Roosevelt that the attempt at 
Chicago to humiliate President Reuther and weaken his 
administration has given the labor movement another black 
eye. . .. Several CIO unions converged on Atlantic City last 
week to hold war-deferred conventions. The right-wing 
Textile Workers announced plans to expand unionism in the 
South where only twenty per cent of the textile industry is 
organized. Chief item on the agenda of the State, County 
and Municipal Workers and the United Federal Workers 
was the fusion of the two organizations. This is the second 
amalgamation of reputedly communist-dominated CIO 
unions since V-J Day. The third one, between Harry 
Bridges’ Longshoremen, Joe Curran’s Maritime Workers and 
several smaller outfits, is scheduled for the near future. 
While these weddings can be defended on sound trade-union 
principles, a suspicion exists that labor-wise William Foster, 
Communist Czar, is preparing for any eventuality. The 
amalgamated unions will be stronger vis-a-vis employers; 
and they will also be stronger in case the CIO right wing 
decides to challenge communist attempts to force an anti- 
American, pro-Soviet foreign policy on the CIO. Latest 
manifestation of the widening rift between CIO Commies 
and trade unionists was Van Bittner’s blunt rejection of 
communist support for “Operation Dixie,” the CIO’s organ- 
izing drive in the South. 


Communism Through Famine. “We Americans have to 
feed the Germans or throw central Europe into the hands of 
the Communists.” ‘““We cannot democratize the Germans on 
1,200 calories a day when Communism is being taught on 
1,600 calories a day in the Russian zone.” Thus did two of 














a group of American educators and publishers surveying the 
German situation express themselves. They might have made 
their remarks stronger, for Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
Deputy U. S. Military Governor in Germany, on April 7 
voiced his fear of riots in the near future if 50,000 tons of 
grain a month are not supplied; without that stream of food, 
the daily calory content will, he said, decline to 1,000. A 
bare week later, Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Commander of 
the U. S. Forces in the European Area, revealed that that 
starvation level was fast being reached and, as a consequence, 
“economic recovery was at a standstill.” That the dire politi- 
cal results which the educators foresaw were no specter 
under the bed is shown by the increasing demands in the 
American and British zones of Germany for a merger be- 
tween the Social Democrats and the Communists, which has 


the backing, needless to say, of the Kremlin. What this 
Government can do to supply food enough to block that 
political disaster is a question, what with the food shortages 
all over the world with which it is struggling. One move, 
however, is imperative: those zones of Germany that are 
under democratic control must know that efforts are being 
made to give them an equitable proportion of the world’s 
scarcity. Beyond that, things can be done by the individual 
American. The NCWC-War Relief Services is sending a 
shipload a month to Germany; two shipments have gone, 
but funds are needed to meet the quotas for future consign- 
ments. Funds sent to this organization, in care of its Ger- 
man Relief Committee, at 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 1, 
will add their weight on the side of the angels in the tug of 
war for Germany’s political future. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 


BEFORE IT CLOSED its doors for a long Easter holiday, 
the House of Representatives showed itself at its worst for 
a long time. As a result, the Administration was said to be 
very seriously thinking of winding up this session altogether, 
lest more harm be done, even though some very important 
legislation would be left unpassed. 

What General Eisenhower warned was a great gamble 
with the nation’s safety was swiftly taken when the House 
blithely passed a draft-extension bill. It did extend the draft, 
but it suspended it until October 15. Why October 15? 
Because in the South all the primaries (equivalent to elec- 
tions) will be over by that time. The unhappy Northerners 
were left with three weeks before the real elections to face 
what was supposed to be an electorate angry over the exten- 
sion of draft. It was politics, all right, but politics of a very 
peculiar sort. 

It also raised the draft age from 18 to 20 years. In other 
words, there will be no draft at all, for all the available 
twenty-year-olds will have been taken by that time. This 
was supposed to be very smart. Congress gave the President 
his draft bill, but promptly took it away again—as flagrant 
a piece of double-crossing as Washington has seen for some 
time. 

Incidentally, the miserable appropriations act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as passed by the House was taken in hand 
by Senator O’Mahoney as chairman of the subcommittee on 
appropriations for the District, and it looked as if Washing- 
ton was going to get a better deal for its social services than 
I spoke of last week. 

When the House took on price control, it was suddenly 
seized by a corporate frenzy which it does not seem to have 
understood itself. It passed amendment after amendment 
almost without thinking. It even passed one offered to the 
effect that this House expresses its deep sympathy for the 
American people for what it was doing. (It took that back, 
of course.) When it got through, there was no price control, 
just as there was no draft. Yet it called its act a price-con- 
trol measure. 

In all this riot of stupid politics, one thing stood out. 
The damage was not done by the Republican-Southern 
Democratic bloc. The majorities cut across all parties and 
sections. This at once gave rise to the suspicion that log- 
rolling was going on, and the suspicion was later confirmed 
by some frank Congressmen, whom it reminded of the old 
tariff days. You vote to protect my pet commodity from 
control and I will vote to protect yours. The situation is 
recommended to the writers who recently discussed govern- 


ment reorganization. Wirrm Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK, May 5-12, will have a wide 
Catholic observance this year, according to the plans of the 
Family Life Bureau of the NCWC. One of its chief aims 
needs to be particularly emphasized in a period of rebound 
from a war economy—the developing of a keen conscious- 
ness of the value and importance of the home. The Family 
Life Bureau will announce its selection of the Catholic 
Mother of the Year on May 12. 

> Army Chaplains on duty in July, 1945, numbered 8,171. 
In this peak period there were 5,656 Protestant, 2,270 Cath- 
olic and 246 Jewish Army Chaplains. Seventy-seven Army 
Chaplains were killed in action, and another 77 died of nat- 
ural causes while in the service; 250 were wounded. In the 
superbly illustrated booklet, The Priest Goes To War, pub- 
lished at the end of 1945 by the National Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, 72 commissioned Catholic Chap- 
lains and 15 auxiliary Chaplains are listed as having died in 
the service of the their country during World War II. Up 
to the end of 1945, 358 Catholic Army Chaplains had 
received 472 decorations and 30 Catholic Navy Chaplains 
had received 36 decorations. 

> The National Laywomen’s Retreat Movement will resume 
its biennial congress this year on October 11, 12 and 13 at 
Philadelphia. Host to the congress will be the Dominican 
Retreat House, Elkins Park, Pa. Since closed retreats—for 
men and women—are a specially effective form of Catholic 
Action (cells of Catholic Action), the growth of separate 
centers for laywomen’s retreats, which has been greatly 
stimulated by the National Laywomen’s Retreat Movement, 
is a sure sign of the vitality of the Church in the United 
States. Two religious congregations of women that we know 
of have this work as their principal apostolate: the Religious 
of the Cenacle, with houses for closed retreats at Ronkon- 
koma, Long Island, N. Y.; in New York City; Newport, 
R. I.; Boston; Chicago; St. Louis; Milwaukee and Warren- 
ville, Ill.; and the Society of Mary Reparatrix, which has 
retreat houses in New York and Detroit. 

> Registrations in Catholic colleges and universities are keep- 
ing pace with those in other private, municipal and State 
institutions. Scattered statistics show these total enrolments 
and the enrolment of veterans for the Spring 1946 semester: 
DePaul University, Chicago, reports the largest enrolment, 
7,675. Fordham is next, with 6,082 and 1,250; Marquette 
has 5,306 and 1,900; Notre Dame, 3,468 and 1,800; Boston 
College, 2,250 and 700; Loyola University of the South, 
1,800 and 500; Villanova, 1,075 and 600; Manhattan Col- 
lege, 980 and 500; Spring Hill College 220 and 110. Loyola 
University, Chicago reports 1,200 veterans. A. P. F. 
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Memo to a Peace Conference 
RICHARD E. TWOHY 


WHAT IS NOW going to be done about Austria and 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, yes, and Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, to say nothing of Germany and Italy? This week, as 
the Foreign Ministers of the Big Four gather in Paris for 
discussion preliminary to the peace conference, these great 
unsolved problems of Europe will be up for definite solution. 
Days of indecision, of temporary and temporizing expedients, 
of uneasy arrangements of convenience in a milieu of world 
wonder, are just about over. Now dawns the day of judg- 
ment. For out of the decisions reached at these discussions 
even, and especially, if they are indecisive—the peoples will 
know, as they have not known for many years, what they 
can expect in hope or fear from the world of tomorrow. 

It is one thing to talk of the Century of the Common 
Man, of Union Now, of World Federation or of what the 
UN can do “in our time”—or even next month—and quite 
another thing to act this day and this hour on problems in 
which the conflicting purposes of the Great Powers cut 
across the lives and fortunes of untold millions. The prob- 
lems are immense and seem hopelessly entangled; the re- 
sponsibility of our agents, as representatives of the greatest 
power on earth, is a dreadful burden. Yet, granting all this, 
there remain two facts to which we cannot be blind: 1) 
something és going to be done now; 2) by a policy of com- 
pliance we shall make certain that that something is bad; 
but in a strong determination to uphold justice we can find 
a reasonable hope for a lasting peace. 


NEEDED: Po.icy oF PRINCIPLES 


What our foreign policy was until recently is difficult to 
define. Henry Steele Commager was struggling with the 
problem when he wrote (Atlantic Monthly, February, 
1946): 

It is fortuitous, opportunistic, fragmentary and almost 
accidental. It is not a policy endorsed by public 
opinion. . . . nor by the policy-making department— 
the Executive. It is rather a program emerging piece 
by piece, in response to the demands or fears or oppor- 
tunities of the moment. 


In an effort to get behind our foreign policy I would go 
a step farther than Mr. Commager. I do not think it unfair 
to describe that policy as a program dominated by fear inef- 
fectively modified by concern for world organization and 
international justice. Whatever excuses the State Depart- 
ment had for undertaking such a policy—and there were 
some good ones—they have long since ceased to be valid. 
Throughout the country, and among persons of all shades of 
opinion, there is wide agreement that the time has come to 
base our foreign policy upon settled principles—principles 
which we will commit ourselves to implement on the politi- 
cal and economic levels, and to defend to the limit of our 
ability. When we inquire as to what these principles should 
be, we enter an area of disagreement and it may be useful to 
pause here to canvass some of the better-known suggestions. 

Though his manner of expressing them is his own, the prin- 
ciples of U. S. foreign policy as advocated by Senator Claude 
Pepper represent the thinking being done by a small but in- 
fluential body of American liberals. Senator Pepper offers a 
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full-length statement of these views in the New Republic 
of April 6. Rejecting in turn nationalist isolationism, 
atomic-power policy, the bloc theory of security and even, 
with regrets, the United Nations organization, Senator 
Pepper concludes that “an American program oriented for 
peace is to enhance the strength and unity of the Big Three.” 
To follow the implications which the Senator finds in this 
program would be wasteful work in view of the fact that 
his primary assumption—Big Three unity as a basis of peace 
—is false in a very dangerous way. Presuming that the dis- 
cussion is of moral unity, and not of herd unification, no 
such unity appears to be lasting except on the basis of a 
common understanding and acceptance of fundamental 
human values. 


Russia: THE PRoBLEM 


We found in the case of Nazi Germany that our nation 
cannot be united with a government that is nothing less 
than a scientific machine to produce injustice on a vast 
scale. We are finding out the same about the Soviets, and for 
the same reason. They denounce the system of Hitler because 
it is “fascist”; their own system, in many respects substan- 
tially the same, they extol as “a new experiment in democ- 
racy.” In this system of thinking a stinkweed by some other 
name is a rose. 

Most Americans, I believe, would be found in agreement 
with Senator Pepper and his friends in opposing a “get 
tough” policy, as well as a bloc system of alliances, directed 
against I.ussia. The average citizen would welcome Big 
Three unity as eagerly as the most voluble liberal, but he is 
not so absurd, or so heartless toward the oppressed of many 
nations, as to cooperate in covering over with a thin and 
specious unity the moral chasm that today divides the 
Soviets from the world. Many people feel that if we could 
reach the Russian people beyond the iron ring of the Party 
the force of our ideas and the appeal of our system would 
gradually close the gap and effect a solid understanding 
upon which a lasting peace could be built. The leading pro- 
tagonists of this view are English and American socialists 
for whom Arthur Koestler is a typical spokesman. In an 
article in the New York Times of March 10 Mr. Koestler 
proposes as the basic feature of our foreign policy a species 
of political bargaining in which we would grant to Russia 
large concessions in Southeastern Europe, North Africa, the 
Middle East and the Far East in return for the free circula- 
tion of men and ideas between Russia and the outside world. 

In recognizing the primary difficulty the above proposal 
is more sincere than that of Senator Pepper. It is, however, 
about equally unreal. Would the Communist Party in Rus- 
sia, in what must seem to them their hour of full triumph 
at home and the very eve of world domination, agree to 
such a proposal? Were they to do so could their word be 
trusted? Have we the right, or the ability, to grant the con- 
cessions mentioned? And even if the agreement were reached, 
are we so sure that the Russian people after twenty-five 
years of perverted indoctrination (not to mention traditions 
founded on centuries of intellectual and moral suppression) 
would be so happily affected by our ideas and example? 











Finally, we must bear in mind that we cannot aftord to 
experiment with the lives and freedom of mankind. 

We must found our policy upon right and certain prin- 
ciples that promise certain issues now. On this critical 
ground, ac least, Koestler’s proposal must be turned out. I 
strongly suspect he would be among the first to admit it. 


WHat REMAINS? 


With the disposal of so many lines of conduct, it may be 
feared that scant ground is left for the establishment of a 
reasonable and politically practical policy toward Russia. 
Two ways, I believe, are left open to us. The first would be 
based on frankly ideological grounds and would thus re- 
semble superficially, yet significantly, the present Soviet- 
inspired line against Spain. It would be a policy formed upon 
the following convictions: 1) The Soviet Union is an im- 
perialist dictatorship exactly as Nazi Germany was; its ex- 
pansionism obeys the internal dynamics of all dictatorships 
and will be stopped only by World War III. 2) The Soviet 
Union is an immense and brutal engine that rides down 
human freedom and dignity wherever it goes; it subordi- 
nates man to the state and the state to a dialectic which 
leaves no room for human rights, the sanctity of conscience 
or the security of life. 3) The Soviet Union, by its own 
confession, is the avowed opponent of the United States and 
other capitalistic countries; it foresees the possibility of war, 
it frankly girds for war and would find in a future war 
opportunity for the world revolution that has always been 
an integral part of all Soviet policy. 

No doubt many readers have recognized in the above con- 
victions the well documented conclusions of David Dallin, 
Arthur Koestler, Michael Karpovich, Michael Florinsky, 
William Henry Chamberlin and a host of others. A stern 
foreign policy, logically consequent upon these convictions, 
is not, however, necessarily to be attributed to any one of 
the authorities mentioned. For my part, I should reject such 
a policy on the following grounds: 1) As matters stand 
today, it would involve a violation of our pledged word to 
Article I, Par. 7, of the United Nations Charter by which 
we agreed not to interfere “in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state.” If it be ob- 
jected, as well it might be, that many of the Soviet prac- 
tices, in and out of the Union, are essentially outside the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state—i.e., they are contrary to 
basic human law—there is still left a powerful reason to 
reject such policy. 2) It would be dangerously impractical, 
in view of the disunity of mind existing in America, to 
adopt a policy that supposes not merely ideological agree- 

-ment but agreement on a single and exclusive conclusion 
that might entail immense cost to the nation. 

The one policy left open to the United States which 
would seem to combine respect for principle with con- 
formity to the rules of political prudence is this: 1) un- 
compromising defense of the general principles of justice, 
and of specific applications made of them, in treaties and 
agreements fo which we have been signatory; 2) in the event 
of a serious challenge to this defense an appeal to the con- 
science of mankind for the approval and support of free 
nations that prize justice as the only foundation of a human 
order. 

I realize that the above policy will be attacked by some 
for going too far, by others for not going far enough. In the 
first class, I presume, will be found those who whom peace 
with the Soviet Union is, in the last resort, the determining 
factor of our foreign policy. Insofar as they mean that this 
“peace” should endure at the expense of justice, or upon the 
suppression of the rights and religion of whole nations, I 


must dissent. As for those in the second group, their quarrel 
is not so much with the idea proposed as with the clock and 
calendar. A man may feel an obligation to encourage and 
promote the idea of a world state based on international law, 
but yet not feel that obligation so acutely as he feels the 
necessity of doing something today to save peoples whose 
fate will lie on a Paris table tomorrow. To some extent the 
UN inspires a like feeling. It was and is a notable achieve- 
ment that witnesses to the desperate desire of mankind for 
peace. The desire, indeed, is so desperate, and the felt need 
so urgent, that to make it possible compromises were made 
—as on the vete power—that raise all too patent barriers to 
the achievement of justice. 

There are other more realistic objections that could be 
raised. It may be said, for instance, that this is a simpliste 
solution that ignores such a grave complication as the fact 
that what we call justice is different from, but not better 
than, what the Communists call justice. The best answer to 
this lies in an argumentum ad hominem: how would you 
like to live as a non-Communist under communist justice? 
Well, most Europeans wouldn’t either. Our definition of jus- 
tice (as opposed, unhappily, to certain national abuses of it) 
is built on intellectual certainty ; it is as sound as the order 
it creates, the security if offers, the liberties it provides us. 


Promises We Have Mabe 


A serious objection will likely be heard from those who find 
adherence to fundamental justice in our treaty obligations 
too vague and undefined a formula to fit the intricate prob- 
lems that will be pressing for solution at Paris. I might turn 
the question about and ask: what formula, then, would you 
suggest? But there is no need of evasion. Most of this talk of 
vagueness, complications, extreme intricacy, etc., rises out of 
a very simple fear of taking the only possible stand on what 
is essentially a moral issue. Really, there is nothing vague 
about commitments upon fundamental justice which we 
have undertaken in our signed agreements. What is vague in 
the following statements? 


They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live. (Atlantic 
Charter, subscribed to by all the United Nations.) 

It is the purpose of their governments to restore the 
independence of Austria . . . and thereby to open the 
way for the Austrian people themselves, as well as those 
neighboring states which will be faced with similar 
problems, to find the political and economic security 
which is the only basis for lasting peace. (Moscow 
Conference, Nov. 1, 1943.) 

The three governments will jointly assist the people 
in any liberated state to form interim governmental 
authorities broadly representative of all democratic ele- 
ments in the population and pledged to the earliest 
establishment through free elections of governments re- 
sponsive to the will of the people. (Yalta Conference, 
Feb. 11, 1943.) 

There was nothing “vague” about these promises when 
they were made. They were made for the precise purpose of 
raising drooping spirits and of cheering doubtful hearts. 
Moreover, of themselves, they are sufficient to initiate an 
order of justice. That is what the world was promised, and 
until it comes about there will never be peace. 

But what of Trieste? Of Tripolitania? Of the Dodecanese 
Islands? What of the Middle-European border disputes that 
involve the control of Danubia? What of Soviet economic 
absorption of Austria, Hungary, Rumania and the rest? 
How does the proposed formula work for these and a host 
of other problems for which no agreements have been 
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worked out but over which there is bound to be discussion 
at Paris? 

The answer to this question contains the essence of the 
only kind of foreign policy by which the nation can hope 
to preserve world peace. Of course, every European problem 
must be studied and solved in relation to other problems and 
in proper subordination to such essential considerations as 
the will of the people involved as well as the common good 
of interdependent populations. This must necessarily involve 
compromise and sacrifice. But beyond every other consider- 
ation we must establish as a determining element in any 
solution those principles, of justice we pledged ourselves to 
so often—and so effectively during the war. 

Look at those principles. At their very least they pledge 
us to defend for the liberated people security of life, freedom 
of conscience and freedom from the terror of arbitrary dic- 
. tatorship. If, out of faithlessness, confusion or abject fear, 
we trade these precious and ultimate human rights against 
Soviet concessions in the Mediterranean we can stop worry- 
ing about “the next war.” We shall already have lost the 
last. 


COVENANT TO 


CREATE SLUMS 
JOHN DOEBELE 


IF THERE IS any aspect of the expected building boom 
about which we ought to be concerned, it is surely this: 
that there be no continuance of the cruel patterns of segre- 
gation which have forced those who most desperately need 
decent homes to double up into ever more crowded and 
squalid ghettoes. 

America’s housing need is so widespread, so urgent and 
so well known that it is unnecessary to argue it. Not so well 
known, however, is the fact that Negro communities are, 
and long have been, much more lacking in fit homes than 
have their white counterparts. The living conditions which 
segregation forces upon Negroes in most larger cities are not 
new; but they have grown worse and worse, until now the 
protesting voices, both within and without the Negro com- 
munity, can no longer be ignored. 

To gain a notion of the extent of congestion, there were, 
for example, 109,000 Negroes in Chicago in 1920. Today 
there are 360,000. Yet the area open to Negro residents has 
changed scarcely at all. Practically the only homes for this 
increasing population have been outmoded units in the same 
area abandoned by white tenants. In 1920 the upper half of 
what is called the “Black Belt” was almost evenly divided 
between white and colored; the lower section was more than 
half white. Today, in the whole region, white residents form 
a scant handful. In other densely populated sections of Chi- 
cago the population is around 35,000 people per square 
mile. In this Belt, however, it is 80,000-90,000. Such figures 
indicate that there must be overcrowding, but only by the 
experience of actually living, with three or four to the 
room, in some cold, dark, rat-infested fire-trap, without ac- 
cess to a bath-tub—many are without the convenience of 
running water—can one begin to appreciate what sub- 
standard housing means. 

If a whole area is overcrowded, its schools are accordingly 
overtaxed and may be forced to curtail the hours of instruc- 
tion and resort to the double-shift; recreation centers, such as 
they are, become hopelessly inadequate. Refuse collection, too, 
breaks down, making for increased health hazards. 
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The picture of overcrowding is more or less general in 
America. Los Angeles has had a 100-per-cent increase in 
colored population during ehe war: St. Louis’ war-time jump 
brought the number of Negro dwellers from 40,000 to 
115,000. Harlem has been long-suffering. As Edwin R. 
Embree said in 1943: “In a single block in Harlem there are 
3,871 people. Comparable concentration for the entire popu- 
lation would result in all of the people of the United States 
living in one half of New York City” (Brown Americans). 

One does not need to be a moralist to realize that some- 
thing is wrong, very wrong; nor does one need to have a 
profound understanding of peace to know that our cities are 
far from peaceful. Nevertheless, so faulty has our grasp of 
Christian principles become that even now many do not 
realize that segregation is immoral, or that they personally 
share the blame for allowing it to progress to the point it 
has now reached. 


SEGREGATION UNNATURAL AND Evi 


The first step in eliminating segregation is to recognize 
that it is evil, unnatural and directly in opposition to God’s 
purpose in establishing group life; depriving both those who 
segregate and those who are segregated of that full personal 
development possible in the interplay of community living. 
As God revealed to Saint Catherine of Siena: “I have placed 
you among other men that, in loving them, you might 
prove your love of me.” 

Segregation can never give to society, as does the Church, 
“men proud of their personal dignity and of their healthy 
freedom; men justly jealous of their equality with their fel- 
lows in all that touches the most essential bases of man’s 
dignity, men firmly attached to their land and tradi- 
tions . . .”; consequently segregation cannot bring a “solid 
foundation . . . security . . . equilibrium.” (Pius XII, 
February 20, 1946). 

Like other customs, segregation, once established, has 
tended to perpetuate itself. However, it is only by legal sanc- 
tion that it remains intact. Without the support of the 
courts, it would never have become as complete as it is, nor 
would it have persisted in the face of the ever more disor- 
ganized and depersonalized urban life typical of our times, 
where one knows or cares little about his neighbors. 

Early in the present century, several cities passed laws 
which aimed at residential segregation. This was a new trend 
for some localities. In the older Southern towns, especially, it 
represented a change, for whites and Negroes had lived often 
in adjacent homes. The social distance was carefully main- 
tained, but not a physical isolation. The City of Louisville, 
Ky., enacted a law providing for residential separation, giv- 
ing as a reason the “promotion of public peace.” Properly 
the Supreme Court, when called to examine the law in 1917, 
declared it unconstitutional, as a violation of the 14th 
Amendment and statutes enacted thereunder, “which ex- 
pressly provided that all citizens of the United States have 
the same right to purchase property as is enjoyed by white 
citizens.” The Court added: 


It is urged that this proposed segregation will promote 
the public peace by preventing race conflicts. Desirable 
as this is, and important as is the preservation of the 
public peace, this aim cannot be accomplished by laws 
or ordinances which deny rights created or protected 
by the Federal Constitution. 


The Court might have explained that segregation could 
not bring peace; peace is an attribute of community life, 
springing from the marriage of love and justice; we do not 
find peace in the destruction of community. Nor do we 
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ordinarily find disorder in those areas where colored and 
white do actually live together. The Commission appointed 
in 1919 by Gov. Lowden of Illinois to examine into racial 
strife said: 
We cite as a conspicuous example, the peaceful con- 
ditions that have long obtained in the area between 
Roosevelt Rd. and Thirty-ninth St. from Wentworth 
Av. to Lake Michigan, in which the Negro population 
in 1920 numbered 54,906 and the white population 
42,797. 
Unfortunately that cannot now be said, for there is no 
longer that common life. Investigators—Bishop Haas among 
them—of the Detroit race riots of 1943 revealed that trouble 
occurred in the segregated areas and not in those integrated 
neighborhoods where the people had a chance to become 
acquainted with members of another race. 


SEGREGATION BY CONTRACT 


Various methods were tried in different cities to circum- 
vent that 1917 decision, but the most successful, and ac- 
cordingly most popular, involved the use of race-restrictive 
covenants, wherein property-owners in a given neighborhood 
contract or “covenant” with each other not to sell or rent 
to Negroes. 

A common form of this contract runs: 

. .. the parties hereto do hereby mutually agree, promise 

and covenant, each with the other, and for their respec- 

tive heirs and assigns, that no part of the land now 
owned by the parties hereto, shall ever be used or occu- 
pied by, or sold, conveyed, leased, rented, or given to 
anyone not a Caucasian. This covenant shall run with 
the land and bind the respective parties hereto, their 

heirs and assigns, for the period of 30 years... . 
Following the teachings of Christ and Pius XII, what shall 
we think of this pact, by which a man agrees not only that 
he will never welcome as guests into his house those who 
may be most poverty-stricken and homeless, that he will 
neither rent nor sell his property to them, nor may his heirs 
or assigns for the next thirty or fifty years? How shall we 
judge such an agreement, except as a contract to sin? That 
is what a racial restrictive covenant—an agreement denying 
all responsibility toward members of another race—really is. 

Obviously, if no member of a community will rent or 
sell to Negroes, there will be segregation, and such a plan 
may be just as effective as any law. It will simply be a case 
of the citizens taking the law into their own hands— 
anarchy. In practice, the strength of such covenants lies in 
this: that courts, up to the present at least, have ordered 
the police to enforce them, although the same courts would 
deny police the right to enforce a segregation law passed by 
the city council. When for any reason one of the signers, 
or, perhaps, someone who bought the property from him, 
sells or rents to a Negro family, another signer may go to 
court and ask the judge to prevent colored occupancy, on 
the grounds that it would be a breach of contract. 

Originally, covenants covered the older neighborhoods 
which bordered on the neighborhoods where Negroes already 
lived; later they came to be used for whole subdivisions. 
The net result is that Negroes can neither buy homes in 
most of the new developments, nor can they buy homes in 
the older and less attractive parts of the city. As the popu- 
lation increases, through births and in-migration of new 
workers, overcrowding becomes more and more severe. As 
the Illinois Interracial Commission said in 1945: 

The simple, stark fact, stripped of all obscurantist 

adornment, is that the Negro population in urban cen- 

ters, hemmed by walls of restrictive covenants and pub- 


lic and private apathy, and living in conditions of in- 
describable squalor, is desperately in need of additional 
housing facilities. . . . Lack of initiative on the part ot 
public officials in the enforcement of health and sani- 
tation standards as well as the absence of intelligent 
programs for the planning and development of methods 
of community expansion are factors which have con- 
tributed heavily to the miserable plight of the Negro. 
In like measure, individual lethargy in comprehending 
the imperative social aspects of the Negro housing 
problem, and the forces responsible for the growing use 
of restrictive covenants, must share the responsibility. 
The Negro, as a component part of human society, by 
all elementary principles of decency and justice, must 
be “gs with the basic needs requisite to sur- 
Vival.... 


The limited housing provides a monopoly for a few un- 
principled real-estate men. Heedless of the untold misery 
forced upon their victims, heedless, too, of the depressing 
effects upon the city as a whole—the increased disease, 
crime, and mortality rates—they have continued to further 
the spread of restrictive covenants. They plead that they 
simply represent the small property-owners who fear a loss 
of their life-savings if the value of their property depre- 
ciates with the approach of colored neighbors. Actually, 
they have undertaken wide campaigns to obtain signatures; 
the growth of these agreements was not spontaneous. 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Until 1934, private real-estate dealers were usually re- 
sponsible for the extension of restrictive covenants; but 
after that date a governmental agency joined in the task. 
The Federal Housing Administration, established to bring 
home ownership to a wider section of the populace, under- 
took to reduce credit costs by insuring mortgages. The men 
who had the job of determining whether a prospective loan 
might safely be insured, the underwriters who rated mort- 
gage risks, brought to government service some of their 
previous business customs and habits of thought. One such 
was the notion that Negroes in a neighborhood bring down 
the value of surrounding real estate. Whether from a mis- 
guided zeal to protect government funds from loss through 
defaulted mortgages, or simply from habit and prejudice, 
FHA underwriters declined to approve loans wherever it 
seemed that neighborhoods might become “mixed,” better, 
“integrated” (the Commission of Governor Lowden had pre- 
ferred the term “adjusted”). FHA service provides a sam- 
ple contract: 

No person of any race other than...... shall use or 

occupy any building or any lot [of the subdivision] 

except that this covenant shall not prevent occupancy 
by domestic servants of a different race domiciled with 
an owner or tenant. 


Many groups have of course protested to FHA, and to 
higher authorities, but so far without result. Protests were 
again made at the hearings on the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Bill (Dec., 1945), an excellent and necessary bill which, 
among other things, would increase the power and work of 
the FHA. Senators at the hearings seemed agreed that any 
new housing act should be so written as to preclude the 
possibility of future discrimination by administrating off- 
cials. 

How can the courts enforce contracts which have been 
so disastrous for our country, when it is explained that these 
contracts are the primary evil? By a simple divorce of 
morality from law. As one court put it: “The public policy 
of a State, of which courts take notice, may not—properly 
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—be found in our personal views of sociological prob- 
lems. . . .” Social life has a spiritual origin and a spiritual 
end; it cannot be separated from morality. Against just such 
positivism Pius XII has spoken sharply. 

Community life needs a firm juridical support to guard it 
against the few who are unwilling to respect the rights and 
freedom of their fellows. In this matter of covenants, our 
courts have failed us. 

Aside from the aspect of irresponsibility, we cannot ignore 
the fact that covenants imply a false notion of rights over 
property. The first and fundamental right to property is 
the right to use. Private property can achieve its function 
only when it brings security to the right, the necessity, of 
use. Such security gives men a firm foundation for a free 
development of their moral and cultural life. But we must 
not forget that the right of ownership always gives way to 
the right of use. No contractural right to isolation can be 
allowed to deny others the right to use. 


RuLINGs OF CouRTS 


The Supreme Court has not given a clear decision as to 
the validity of covenants. In 1926 the case of Corrigan v 
Buckley was decided by the Court in favor of the covenant; 
but the decision did not uphold such covenants in general, 
although many lower courts have referred to it as a prece- 
dent for enforcing restrictive contracts. Within the last few 
years, however, a growing number of courts, aware of the 
moral issues involved, have declined to uphold covenants. 
In California, in particular, where Negroes have been har- 
assed by race prohibitions, several fine decisions have been 
given. In the most recent, Judge Thurmond Clark of Los 
Angeles said: 

This court is of the opinion that it is time that mem- 

bers of the Negro race are accorded, without reserva- 

tions and evasions, the full rights guaranteed them un- 
under the 14th Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Judges have been avoiding the real issues for too 

long... . 

And Justice Henry Edgerton of the U. S. Appeals Court 
of the District of Columbia, in a magnificent dissenting 
opinion, said, in January, 1945: 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the emer- 

gency [in housing] is now acute. We cannot close our 

eyes to what is commonly known. The conditions in 
which many of the 187,000 Negroes in the District of 

Columbia have long been obliged to live are now worse 

than ever. Since restrictive contracts and covenants are 

among the factors which limit the supply of housing 
for Negroes and thereby increase its price, it cannot be 

sound policy to enforce them today... . 

It is interesting to note the most common argument now 
brought forward by lawyers who oppose covenants; they 
are hampered by the fact that they must present not simply 
moral issues, but legal, statutory, or constitutional issues. 
Since the Supreme Court has decided that no municipality 
or State body may order racial segregation, neither ought 
the courts to enforce it through the instrument of a binding 
contract, since the courts are organs of the State and bound 
by the restrictions imposed upon State action. Whether 
judges will accept this approach remains to be seen. 

While lawyers are critical of these contracts, they are not 
the only ones who deplore them: social workers, who are 
appalled by the desolation consequent to tight restrictions: 
city and State officials charged with the high mission of 
building for peace: in particular, Mayors’ and Governors’ 
Race Relations Commissions; and civic and religious groups, 
too, join in. 
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Some of the most pointed criticism has come from those 
who, able to penetrate to a true understanding of commu- 
nity and group life, see how its purposes and values are 
threatened and destroyed by artificial segregation. Observe 
that our earlier condemnation of segregation was not neces- 
sarily limited to racial separation, although we have addressed 
ourselves principally to that. Isolation according to financial 
status, or educational level, is likewise bad. For as students 
of neighborhood life point out, such separation dooms its 
sponsors to life in an unreal world. 

Says Catherine Bauer: “Isolation is as unhealthy and po- 
tentially disastrous at the neighborhood level as at the na- 
tional level. . . .” If we wish to bring up our children to 
accept their responsibilities in the world, and to feel at ease 
among members of all groups; if, in a word, we wish to see 
them reach their fullest possible development, we will not 
forcefully separate them from children of different back- 
grounds. 

So in the building that is already beginning, ket us rouse 
ourselves to take the initiative in establishing fair housing 
practices. Where the decisions are made—in the offices of 
the FHA in Washington and in the field; in the offices of 
the local planning commissions and housing authorities; and 
in our own purchase, sales or leasing of property—there we 
must be vigilant. It will not suffice to say: “I have no 
prejudice against members of minority groups.” 

As for those who will persist in walling themselves off 
from their neighbors, we can but sadly recall those words 
of God: “I have set life and death before you: choose life, 
that you may live.” They may, if they wish—at least until 
the courts return to justice—flee all that is most human— 
life—and hide behind restrictive covenants, but they will be 
walls of death. 


SAINT JOSEPH: EXEMPLAR 
OF WORKMEN 


ROBERT F. DRINAN 


FOR SOME YEARS I have listened to discussions and 
sermons on Communism. The talks have ranged from tirades 
against Russia to learned lectures on dialectical materialism. 
In none I have ever heard, however, was it mentioned that 
Saint Joseph was appointed by Pope Pius XI to be the patron 
of the “vast campaign of the Church against world com- 
munism,” as Pius XI himself put it in 1937. 

When I discovered this fact recently, I asked some well 
informed Catholics if they had ever heard of it. Almost all 
had never known of Saint Joseph’s position in this respect; 
and almost all, too, were enthusiastic about the patronage 
of such a saint in the crusade against communism. One 
priest, for example, upon hearing of it, remarked: “Is that 
so? There are tremendous implications in that, aren’t there?” 
A layman, learning of Saint Joseph’s relation to commu- 
nism, said: “I never knew that before. I would certainly like 
to see that developed and spread abroad.” 

The actual proclamation of this title for Saint Joseph is 
so remarkable that it is worth reproducing in full. In 1937, 
on the feast of Saint Joseph, there came from the Holy See 
the last major encyclical of Pius XI. At the end of that 
letter the Pope wrote: 

To hasten the advent of that peace of Christ in the 

Kingdom of Christ so ardently desired by all, We place 

the vast campaign of the Church against world com- 


munism under the standard of Saint Joseph, her mighty 














Protector. He belongs to the working class, and he bore 
the burdens of poverty for himself and the Holy Fam- 
ily, whose tender and vigilant head he was. To him was 
entrusted the Divine Child when Herod loosed his assas- 
sins against Him. In a life of faithful performance of 
everyday duties, he left an example for all those who 
must gain their bread by the toil of their hands. He won 
for himself the title of the Just, serving thus as a 
living model of that Christian justice which should 
reign in social life. 

This declaration of Pius XI in his encyclical on Atheistic 
Communism receives new significance when we consider 
that from his earliest years as Pope the late Pontiff realized 
the menace of communism. His concern over its progress 
urged him in 1924 to warn the Christian world of the 
threat of communism and to exhort all to help prevent its 
spread by taking “due concern for improving the condition 
of all the poor in general and in particular that of the work- 
ing classes.” In 1929 the Pope deplored the “remarkable 
progress of socialism and communism and the loss of faith 
among the working classes.” With the advent of the Spanish 
war, Pius’ intensified fear of communism evoked the en- 
cyclical of 1937. 

The great confidence which Pius XI had in the efficacy of 
Saint Joseph is manifest from the tone of actual terror with 
which he treats communism in the encyclical. He makes 
no attempt to conceal his fear of Marxism. “No man of 
good sense,” he writes, “can fail to shudder at the thought 
that what is happening today in Spain may perhaps be re- 
peated tomorrow in other civilized countries.” In another 
place the Pope states that the communistic attack against 
religion “exceeds in amplitude and violence anything yet 
experienced in the preceding persecutions, launched against 
the Church.” His faith in Saint Joseph, then, is immense, 
when he places the whole campaign of the Church against 
so tremendous an evil under the standard of this saint. 


PostttvE DEFENSE NEEDED 


Why is it then, we ask, that the saint who should be at 
the very head of the attack which the Church is making 
against communism is rarely invoked or even known in 
this connection? Is it not because the attack has been in 
large part negative and defensive and has been to some 
degree wanting in an intense supernatural element? 

Let us speak of the negative or defensive approach first. 
It is not of the essence of a negative approach to omit the 
supernatural. That is, it is possible to conceive of a nega- 
tive attack against communism which would have given due 
prominence to Saint Joseph’s patronage. But the little known 
position of Saint Joseph seems to indicate that the super- 
natural has not been sufficiently stressed. 

In this connection it is well to remark that Pius XI’s 
encyclical on communism is decidediy positive in character. 
In fact, it has rightly been called an extension of his treat- 
ment in 1931 of the reconstruction of the social order. At 
the head of the list of reasons for “the blind acceptance of 
communism by so many thousands of workmen” the Pope 
places the fact that they had been prepared for it “by the 
religious and moral destitution in which wage-earners had 
been left by Liberal economics.” The body of the Papal letter 
is concerned with constructive means by which working- 
men may be fortified against the new and total materialism. 

It should be noted in this regard that anti-communism 
can be just as dangerous as communism itself. Workers 
resent criticism of communism, seeing it as an attempt to 
persuade them to continue in their dreary tasks and prop- 
ertyless lives. Belloc reminded us in the Crisis of Civilization 
that it is capitalism “against which the whole world is ris- 


ing in revolt”; and again, that “the growth of capitalism 
has provoked a revolt which threatens all of us and threatens 
our society. Communism and socialism are forms of the 
protest against it.” The workingman, consequently, in his 
dissatisfaction with the present system will hardly be at- 
tracted to the Church if what he sees there is a predomi- 
nantly negative protest against the forms of revolt without 
any accompanying positive solution. Not that the negative 
attack against communism is a loss. Far from it; to refute 
Marxian errors and to expose communist intrigue is one of 
the commands of the Holy Father. It is regrettable, never- 
theless, that Saint Joseph has not had his rightful place of 
honor in that attack. 

The saint’s obscurity can be traced to another cause— 
the want of an intense supernatural element in the cam- 
paign against communism. The little-known place of Saint 
Joseph may be due to the fact that the politically subversive 
element of communism has been so frequently stressed by 
Catholics that the stark materialism of Marxism has not 
received its due counter-action. Thus, in the concentration 
of effort to oppose the communist effort on the socio- 
economic level, the necessity of resisting it on the spiritual 
plane has been neglected. 

Mopvet or WorkKERS 


The Church today honors the guardian of Christ more 
than ever before. The Holy See has been anxious that the 
foster-father of our Lord should be known by all the 
brothers of Christ. The whole intense eagerness of the 
Church that Saint Joseph should be the inspiration of the 
people receives expression in these words written by Pope 
Benedict XV in 1920: 

To keep all our children, wherever they be, who earn 

their living by the work of their hands on the path of 

duty and to keep them intact from the contagion of 
socialism—and there is nothing more opposed to Chris- 
tian teaching—we especially set before them in all earn- 
estness Saint Joseph whom they shall follow as their 
special guide in life and venerate as their patron. 
This desire of the Church that Saint Joseph be the model 
of the working classes has, as is evident, not yet been real- 
ized. The social implications of the devotion to the foster- 
father of Christ have not been drawn out. The same Popes 
who have furthered the cult of Saint Joseph have been 
forced to lament the defection of the laboring classes. 

Next year will be the centennial of the institution by 
Pope Pius IX of the great Feast of the Solemnity of Saint 
Joseph. Next year also will be the tenth anniversary of Pius 
XI’s encyclical appointing the Patron of the Universal 
Church as the heavenly leader of the whole campaign 
against world communism. May this double event, soon to 
occur, be an incentive not only to win for Saint Joseph his 
rightful place at the head of the Church’s battle against 
Marxism but also to win for the silent man, once entrusted 
with God’s greatest commission, the care of His own Son, 
his rightful place in the hearts of all of those who, by their 
lives of labor and obscurity, follow in his footsteps. 





WHO'S WHO 


Joun Doesete is Secretary of the Division of Housing 
of the Chicago Council Against Racial and Religious 
Discrimination, and active in the Conference for the 
Elimination of Restrictive Covenants being held in Chi- 
cago, May 10 to 11. 

Rosert F. Drinan, S.J., a graduate of Boston College, 
is now in his second year of philosophy at Weston Col- 
lege, Weston, Mass. 
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THE FOREIGN MINISTERS 


NOT ONLY over the soul of Secretary Byrnes, who said 
he was “standing in the need of prayer,” but over souls of 
millions of starving and deported peoples lay a serious mood 
when they learned on April 23 that some 350 experts were 
streaming into Paris to prepare for the coming peace-treaty 
conference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers. 

What will those experts discuss? For what will those 
reams of reports be prepared? All of us are weary of hearing 
repeated the principal items on the agenda: Trieste, Italy 
and her colonies and government, Greece and the Dodeca- 
nese Islands, Russia’s claim to a foothold in North Africa, 
Finland, the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 

We are weary, not as if these matters did not concern us, 
but because all the technical discussion is useless unless every 
one of these items is directed toward the one thing that all 
these peoples of the world unutterably crave: to be saved 
from the present incubus of famine, to be guaranteed against 
restraint and violence, to be free to pursue their lives and 
obey their consciences in happiness and peace; and, by the 
same token, to have the crushing millstone of arms and 
armaments lifted from around their necks. 

Nothing will be more pitiable than to see the representa- 
tives of the freedom-loving, truly democratic countries at 
this conference elbowed once more into a purely defensive 
position, such as they occupied at London. For the distance 
is small between a mere negative defense, however stubborn, 
and a timid policy of appeasement. It will be pitiable, be- 
cause it will be entirely unnecessary. There is no need for us 
to assume such a purely negative and anxious policy, when 
with a clear, strong gesture on our part, the United States 
can appeal to the greater part of the peoples of the world 
as we have never appealed before, and will never have the 
opportunity to appeal again, if this occasion is let go by. 

The world has long since passed the point when it could 
regard peace treaties as a mere adjustment or balance of 
conflicting interests between governments and regimes. The 
purpose of any peace treaty is to build a peace, and if it is to 
build any kind of peace, it must do so in accordance with the 
fundamental interests not of governments, parties or re- 
gimes, but of peoples, of all the peoples. 

Said Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts at the recent 
annual luncheon of the Associated Press: 

They [the peoples of the world] are worried. These 

stresses and strains that are appearing in the United 

Nations are fretting them and worry them. They are 

beginning to question, and they are either going one 

way or the other. They are going toward a better form 

of cooperation, or they are lapsing back into a national 

isolationism. 
“We must lead,” said Justice Roberts, “to a better organ- 
ization of the world, or there will be none, to get interna- 
tional peace.” The American people must decide now, he 
continued, whether they wish to sit in a Parliament of the 
World, “with representatives of the other people, not the 
other nations but the other people, common people like 
themselves,” or be in constant peril of utter destruction. 
And he believes that many nations in the world will follow, 
if we but extend our hand. If there are some who will not 
join, let us at least “make it a juncture with such peoples 
as will join.” 

The path to such a realization lies not away from but 
through the development and transformation of the United 
Nations organization. All the more reason, then, why the 
United States peace delegation should from the outset make 
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plain that the peace we are endorsing is a peace which will 
voice the needs and ensure the representation not of govern- 
ments and politicians, but of the suffering peoples of Europe 
and Asia. Never again may America’s voice be heard as it 
can be heard today. This is the unfinished business of 1918. 
It is not too late even now to carry it out. 


FOR LEGISLATIVE HONESTY 


DURING THE THREE WEEKS which préceded the final 
House vote on the bill extending the price-control act, the 
Ways and Means Committee received about 30,000 letters. 
All but five per cent of these favored continuation of OPA 
as recommended by President Truman. 

In ordinary circumstances, such a manifestation of public 
sentiment would have been decisive on Capitol Hill, espe- 
cially with an election only a few months away. But the 
circumstances surrounding the renewal of OPA were not 
ordinary, as the gentlemen of the House fully realized. Lined 
up solidly against OPA was one of the most resourceful 
combinations of lobbies Washington has ever seen. There was 
the potent and affluent National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the very articulate National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, sundry well-heeled associations representing the 
dairy, meat-packing, lumber, textile, real-estate and other 
industries—and, of course, the politically powerful cotton 
crowd. 

Caught thus in a squeeze between the public on the one 
side and the lobbies on the other, the House took two very 
shrewd actions: 1) to the bill extending OPA it tacked on 
nine amendments which effectively crippled price controls; 
2) it extended the bill thus hamstrung for nine months. 
As a result of this masterpiece of political maneuver, a rep- 
resentative so minded is now in a position to tell the voters 
back home how, by favoring the extension of OPA, he 
fought to protect their inflation-riddled pocketbooks; by 
placing OPA in a strait-jacket, he struck a blow for honest 
profit and the American Way. The formula is foolproof. 

The only trouble with this shameful procedure—and the 
House followed a similar tactic in voting an extension of 
the draft—is that it subordinates to political expediency the 
prestige of the highest legislative body in the land. This is 
playing with dynamite, and playing with it at a time when 
an explosion might easily blast the institutions of democracy 
to smithereens. We are living through fateful days; and, 
whether we like the idea or not, democracy as we know it 
is being challenged all over the world. We may despise the 
alternative that Soviet Russia is pushing; we may see in it 
(having breathed all our lives the sweet air of liberty) the 
return of slavery and the barbarian; but the peoples of the 
world do not see this. They are prepared to judge us strictly 
on our performance, and God help us, and poor suffering 
humanity, if we fail. 

This is the capital fact which does not seem to be sufhi- 
ciently appreciated on Capitol Hill. 

It is not a question of being for or against continuing the 
price-control program for another year. It is a simple ques- 
tion of willingness to stand up for one’s convictions and be 
counted. It is a question of political responsibility. If the 
House is honestly persuaded that the NAM and the other 
business organizations are right, that price controls should 
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be done away with and the country return immediately to a 
“free market,” then it should say so, as some of the members 
had the integrity to do. While we believe such a decision 
would be tragic, at least it would be honest and the people 
would know where to place the responsibility. As matters 
stand now, they are angry and confused, and they have a 
right to be. 


POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


ON THE EVE OF EASTER, Pius XII addressed a group 
of Catholic Action youth leaders. And he newly revealed 
his profound concern over the movements of events in the 
political order. In his address, the reference to communism 
was distinct; hardly less distinct was a reference to all forms 
of secularistic Liberalism that pretend to be all-embracing 
philosophies of life. 

The Pope adverted to the fact that over against “the 
whole of Christian faith and morals” other whole systems of 
belief and action are setting themselves up. A genuine sort 
of total warfare is going on. No single point of Christian 
doctrine or practice is under attack, but the whole of Chris- 
tianity. The adversary is one or the other substitute total 
faith, promising, like communism, its own sort of redemption. 

The ground of the battle is, in the first instance, the 
political order. The fight is over the shape of its institutions, 
the techniques of its management, the direction of its move- 
ment. But the prize in the battle is not political but spirit- 
ual; it is the spirit of man himself. 

This is the reason for the Church’s concern over today’s 
political problems. It is incessantly trumpeted abroad that 
the Church is seeking “political power.” The Vatican, they 
say, is lusting for “domination.” This is absurd. The Church 
is seeking souls, endeavoring to protect their humanity, to 
establish them in the grace of God, to insure their freedom 
so to walk that they will not miss their eternal destiny. 

But the Church knows what political power, and the in- 
stitutions it creates, can do to souls. Men save or lose their 
souls in this world; and those who have power over this 
world can do much to save or damn men eternally. From 
this, the Church does not conclude that temporal power 
must be gathered into “ecclesiastical” hands; but she does 
conclude that it must be in the hands of those who will use 
it for the common good—an essential part of which is re- 
ligion, the freedom to serve God according to conscience. 

Consequently, in an era of decisive political change, the 
Pope has been reminding the Christian faithful of their 
political responsibilities: ““The people are being called to take 
an increasing part in the public life of the nation. This par- 
ticipation brings with it grave responsibilities.” The people 
today have a “grave obligation” to use the political power 
that is in their hands, and to use it in accord with the de- 
mands of the Christian conscience, for the furtherance of 
the common good. The only power over this world that the 
Church has and wants consists in the spiritual energies stored 
in the consciences of Christian citizens. This is the only 
leverage that she can, and wants to, exert in order to lift 
from the bowed back of humanity the burdens of political 
tyranny and economic injustice. The question is whether 
these spiritual energies can be mustered in sufficient force, 
and animate sufficiently sound social programs, to overthrow 
the dynamic powers and clever programs that oppose them. 


WORLD FAMINE THREAT 


DELEGATES to the United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization meeting in Quebec last October had no illu- 
sions that the world is well fed. The more experienced knew 
that large portions of the world were verging on starvation. 
Memories of the 1943-44 famine in India and knowledge of 
recent short crops in the Balkans, North Africa, the Iberian 
Peninsula and elsewhere served as a reminder that the global 
food supply is anything but secure. Bad harvests, war, poor 
markets could change the situation almost overnight from 
chronic insufficiency in many countries to stark famine. 

The world cannot starve and peace be maintained. Nor 
can millions go hungry and the rest of us pride ourselves on 
our Christian conscience. There are few who do not feel a 
natural urge to do something about the now evident crisis. 
In addition, the Christian recalls the words of Christ—re- 
peated by Pope Pius XII in his recent broadcast: “Depart 
from me, you cursed . . . for I was hungry, and you gave 
me not to eat.” “Come, ye blessed of my Father . . . for | 
was hungry, and you gave me to eat... . As you did it to 
one of these my least brethren, you did it to me.” Today a 
man’s attitude toward food—world food—is a fair test of 
his moral consciousness. It also indicates the degree to which 
Christian individuals have allowed prejudices of political, 
economic or spiritual isolationism to smother stirrings of 
charity and justice within them. 

From Bengal comes word that the famine threat grows 
more serious. In Delhi wheat rations had to be halved to six 
ounces daily. Mr. Hoover reports: “There are 20 million 
children in Europe in desperate need of proteins and fats.” 
In Warsaw a recent test showed 84 per cent of the children 
had incipient tuberculosis. Vienna’s diet is supposed to be 
1,200 calories daily, but even ration points won't get it. 
Actually Viennese are fortunate if they secure a basic daily 
diet of 10 ounces of bread, 1.3 ounces of peas or beans, .07 
onces of fats and .44 ounces of sugar. 

The spirit of the Pope’s plea is shared by many. Britain— 
a wheat-importing nation which struggled to raise home 
production 100 per cent during the war—promised further 
curtailments in food and offered to divert wheat afloat and 
destined for home use to more needy areas, provided the 
U. S. and Canada would assure later replacement. The 
Argentine, an exporting country, placed all export wheat 
under government control, offered subsidies to farmers to 
induce sale and speeded up transport facilities. Torn between 
conflicting desires to eat well and to help others, our own 
country finally got around to cutting back flour for bread. 
Meanwhile in Washington advocates of inflation ask that 
Congress pull OPA’s remaining teeth and get rid of subsi- 
dies, despite the world food crisis. They were demanding the 
end of government regulation of food while other countries 
were strengthening it and the Pope recommending it. 

According to optimists the promised bumper crop will 
solve the food problem. Actually the Famine Emergency 
Committee is not so confident and recommends the increase 
of output goals. While rationing may not appreciably help 
the situation up to the July harvests, it would be good in- 
surance against famine next winter. What we are doing now 
is gambling with the lives of millions, merely that certain 
“free enterprisers” may not have their bankrolls hurt. World 
food stocks are at an alarmingly low level. Carry-overs are 
short. If we use the food recklessly now and delay rationing, 
famine may ride again through Europe and Asia next winter 
and spring. If that happens it is asking the world to forgive 
us a lot. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


WHAT IS GOOD ACTING? 


LOUIS F. DOYLE 


It is enough to say that seldom in the theatre have three 
amiable and accomplished people [ players] beaten their 
brains out quite so violently against nothing at all 
[a recent Broadway opening].—WotcoTt Gipss, New 
Yorker, Feb. 23, 1946. 


Tue New Yorker is never prodigal of praise of new plays, 
but is consistently kindly to players. The excerpt above is a 
typical final verdict. In fact “poor play excellently acted” 
has become such a stock formula of dramatic reviewers as a 
class that even the freshwater college sheets have discovered 
it. When a few years ago The Show-off brought pennies 
instead of applause from a certain collegiate audience of the 
Middle West, the college paper opined it to have been “a 
poor play, but well directed, and excellently performed.” 
Poor George Kelly! No doubt the old stand-by’s long and 
brilliant run on Broadway and elsewhere was just a mistake. 
Siwash was not amused—but the acting was excellent! 

What is good acting, and just how does one distinguish it 
from acting that is poor to bad? It must be as easy as 
breathing, for I have never known anyone, except myself, 
to be puzzled in any given case. Acting seems to be every- 
body’s fine art. Those of us who would not think of pro- 
nouncing on music, painting or poetry feel no hesitancy in 
speaking out on what is, in some respects, the subtlest of all 
arts. It is the least teachable of all arts. No respectable 
school of acting pretends to give more than material equip- 
ment, inspiration and a congenial atmosphere in which the 
student may develop for himself such talent as he may have. 
Common sense and a few hints constitute the whole tech- 
nique of training. Young aspirants then learn by watching 
their betters. Almost nothing can be learned from books, not 
even those of Constantin Stanislavsky of Moscow Art The- 
atre—and world—fame. 

What is good acting? In the history of the stage, styles of 
acting have come and gone like styles in hats. The monu- 
mental and statuesque style of the eighteenth century, when 
the Kembles reigned, seems unnatural today. The fiery and 
declamatory nineteenth-century style is now over-acting, or 
just plain “ham.” For some years after the coming of the 
“intimate” houses seating three hundred or so, there was an 
epidemic of underacting and line-mumbling. What assurance 
have we that our present horde of clever, experienced per- 
formers are better than their predecessors? 

In my salad days a great actor was one who could com- 
pletely submerge his own character and personality in that 
of an imaginary person, and the more unlike the two were, 
the greater the actor. Adaptability was a criterion. On the 
lower levels, this requires no more than some imagination 
and a talent for mimicry. Hundreds of veteran players have 
had no more, and hundreds of roles have permitted of no 
more, than these. But, on the highest level, the transforma- 
tion is so subtle and complete, by means known only to the 
player and incommunicable even by him, that we forget for 
the moment that we have ever seen him in any other part, 
though we may have seen him often. It is useless to try to 
follow the thing into that stratosphere. Even Miss Katherine 
Cornell, in an article of a few years ago, confessed that she 
could never quite determine just where “ham” left off and 
authentic acting began. She even implied that truly great 
“ham” acting may be possible. 
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It is especially difficult to judge of a brand-new part. 
Tradition being strong and fairly continuous in the theatre, 
the old, well known roles bring their own imterpretations 
with them, both to the player and to the critic. The Hamlets 
and the Juliets, the Cyranos and the Noras, are not trail- 
blazers. But the creator of a new part flies with no compass 
other than his native tact and insight. Here, the good player 
is the one who brings to life on the stage precisely the 
character that the playwright’s brain conceived, no more, no 
less, no other. Now a large majority of dramatic reviews 
being of just such parts, and ground out at unearthly hours 
by tired men who are as surfeited of drama as a cook of the 
sight of food; men, moreover, who have never seen the play- 
script and cannot possibly know how truly the actor is 
interpreting it—well, the point should be plain enough. 

I am very distrustful of the glib cliché, “bad play, good 
acting.” I fail to see how good acting in the main roles, at 
least, of a badly written play is possible. For bad playwriting 
almost invariably sacrifices character to plot. The result is 
inconsistency of character, inconsistent because, willy nilly, 
it must conform to the contradictory demands of the plot 
at various points. The most illustrious example of this is no 
less than Hamlet. But the films, though in no sense drama, 
afford better, because more obvious, instances. San Francisco 
made a bigger noise than it merited, but it will do. In that 
film, Miss Jeanette MacDonald was asked to be two very 
different women at one and the same time, which is impos- 
sible. An inner struggle is possible, but her part required 
that she be dramatic twins, one good, the other bad. As she 
oscillated back and forth between Clark Gable, the toughie, 
and Spencer Tracy, the priest, I wondered: “Did ever an 
actress take such a beating from a script before?” It didn’t 
become painful until the three had to be on the screen at 
the same time, the two to battle for her woman’s soul. There 
was she in the middle trying frantically to pretend that she 
was, numerically, one woman, though a most bewildered one. 
She handled it very wisely in the circumstances. She stood 
very still, almost motionless, and let the raging men absorb 
the attention of the audience-to-be. Short of fading into 
thin air, she could hardly have done better. 

Is Miss MacDonald therefore a poor actress? She is not. 
Was it bad acting? It was. How could it have been other? 
Who was to blame? The writer. Did any critic say so? Not 
so far as I know. But had it been a stage production, we 
would almost certainly have heard “bad play but well 
acted.” A good play poorly acted I understand, but not the 
converse. There is only one safe thing for an actor to do in 
such cases: refuse the part. If he accepts it, he is as guilty as 
the writer, dramatically speaking. Hollywood is filled with 
good actors and bad acting. 

Oscar Wilde once made an invaluable contribution to 
histrionic criticism in an offhand remark (of Whistler’s?). 
“So-and-So,” he said, speaking of a prominent actor of the 
day, “doesn’t act. He only behaves.” This jewel of six words 
meant that So-and-So merely exploited his own personality 
in different costumes and under different names. Again, the 
obvious is the Hollywood star. But something corresponding, 
though in a lesser degree, is true and has always been true 
of the stage. Indeed, it was much more rife forty years ago, 
when famous playwrights often wrote plays especially for 
certain famous stars: What Every Woman Knows for Maude 
Adams, L’Aiglon for Sarah Bernhardt, The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray for Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and so on. Great 
actresses all, and yet they paved the way for the substitution. 





























of mere personality for honest acting. As time went on, 
sheer personality became more and more and role less and 
less, until, in casting the smaller roles of new plays, it be- 
came a practice to range through the schools of acting for 
some student who fitted the part so perfectly that he had 
no need for acting ; he had only to “be himself” to succeed. 
Wilde’s “behaving” was supplanting acting. 

But what is good acting? In my young days there flour- 
ished a heresy that has since been rooted out. It confused 
dramatic emotion with real emotion. If Madame, or her pub- 
licity agent, could convince the public that Madame’s tears 
were real, Madame’s reputation as a tragedienne gained im- 
mensely. The truth is just the opposite. The only emotion 
a player should feel is the purely professional, esthetic pas- 
sion to achieve a flawless performance, and for this a per- 
fectly cold brain is necessary and sufficient. Akin to this was 
the false notion that the player would do much better in a 
given part if he had had the life experiences of the character. 
This was giving very little credit to the powers of the 
creative imagination, but so widespread was the impression 
that acting was a hazardous profession, hazardous to the 
reputation, that is. 

But what is good acting? I end where I began, my scanty 
stock of criteria exhausted, and to practically no purpose. 
I am sure of only two things: that sheer personality is no 
substitute for acting and that, if a play is new, no one can 
tell whether the role is being played as written unless he 
has read the play. That leaves me with a morbid thirst for 
those hidden wells of knowledge whence flows that serenely 
sure, perennial dictum, “play bad, acting good.” Is there a 
critic in the house? 


IRRESPONSIBLE REVIEWING 


THE BOOK ITSELF would certainly never have got men- 
tion in these columns, but when The Ten Commandments, 
by Joseph Lewis (Freethought Press Association) is allotted 
almost a column in the New York Herald Tribune Books 
for April 14, when Stewart Holbrook, the reviewer (who 
has written on forest fires and lumbering, but never on 
theology or anthropology) swallows the huge tome as “a 
scholarly book, a sound piece of scholarship,” it does seem 
time to do something—whether to get mad or yawn, is not 
quite evident. 

Actually, there is not the faintest suspicion of scholarship 
in the whole volume. It is quite true that many people, in- 
cluding Mr. Holbrook, are much impressed by any amassing 
of examples and statistics; if the accretion builds up to a 
thousand pages or more, then the impression turns to won- 
der and the wonder grows to groveling. But a mere conca- 
tenation of facts (even if they be facts, and not all of Mr. 
Lewis’s naive repeating from suspect sources are by any 
means facts) proves no scholarship. 

One sample, and only one, I assure you, is enough to show 
the “high scholarship” of the author. Speaking of the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, he makes much of the “fact” that “celi- 
bacy and chastity are required” only of Religious priests. 
“The majority of priests—in the lay category [sic]—are 
pledged only to celibacy. This simply means, in Catholic the- 
ology, that they will not legally marry.” And this the review- 
er holds to have appeared in a “scholarly” book. 

Now, there is no intention here of reviewing the book. 
Suffice to say, for Mr. Holbrook’s information especially, 
that no book, whether for or against the Catholic Church or 
anything or anyone else, can possibly be a scholarly book if 
its bases rest on and are rooted in prejudice. 

But it is the purpose of this note to inquire again into the 
ethics of book reviewing as sometimes interpreted by the 
secular press. We wonder why the book was reviewed at all 
and, more particularly, why, if it was thought worthy of no- 
tice, it was put in the hands of one so manifestly incapable 
of any proper evaluation. H. C. G. 


BOOKS 


A “SEMINAL” NOVELIST 


Cuartes Dickens. By Una Pope-Hennessy. Howell, 

Soskin and Co. $4. 

IT IS A MATTER OF WONDER sometimes to see just 
how little, in sober fact, “new light” is really east by later 
revisions on an author who has had the initial good tortune 
of having been interpreted in a truly fine definitive biography. 
Grierson did not add much to Lockhart in Scott’s regard; 
nor essentially, despite the high claims her publishers make, 
does Una Pope-Hennessy to Forster in the case of Dickens. 
Perhaps “new obscurity” would be the more appropriate 
phrase in this present instance, for Dame Pope-Hennessy 
here violates the famous canon of Huxley, that “an asser- 
tion which outstrips the evidence is not only a blunder but a 
crime. 

She has far outstripped the evidence in re Ellen Lawless 
Ternan, Irish actress, and her alleged twelve-years’ liaison 
with Charles Dickens; and flimsy evidence it is, too, in some 
respects, reposing as it does on a series of documentary 
assertions made for the first time a decade and a half ago 
by two somewhat dubious English writers, Thomas Wright 
and Gladys Storey, who claimed as the sources of their 
information a certain Canon Benham, deceased at the time 
of publication, and Dickens’ own daughter, Kate Perugini, 
then entering upon senility. 

Hugh Kingsmill, Alexander Woollcott and Edmund Wilson 
have all been before her in uncritical acceptance of these 
unsubstantiated reports ; and it may well be that the ugly tale 
is true. But the point is its veracity cannot be determined 
until further data are forthcoming. Till that time both the 
laws of evidence and Christian charity constrain us to side 
with the 1943 opinion, reiterated once again on reading this 
very book, of Professor Wagenknecht, who once subjected 
Dickens, and with excellent results, to Gamaliel Bradiord’s 
psychographic method of biography: “Be it said once and 
for all that nothing approaching evidence has ever been 
brought forward to substantiate the contention of these 
writers that Ellen Ternan was Dickens’s mistress.” 

For the rest, Dame Pope-Hennessy’s book is a good work- 
manlike job, even if not exactly inspired and although marred 
by such technical lapses as abominable proof-reading, an 
inadequate index and sundry curious solecisms in English 
usage. She makes no pretenses in the way of literary criti- 
cism; her estimates are usually sound, but she is obviously 
no double-dyed Dickensian. For example, she leaves it un- 
clear whether she means “Mr. Chops the Dwarf” was a 
very poor subject for a public reading, poorly executed and 
received, or poor in itself; if the latter, the true Dickensian 
will indicate that it is very dangerous to dismiss the Dickens 
ephemerae as ephemeral, since much of the best of Dickens 
consists of these same miraculous scraps he tossed off so 
casually for the magazines he owned. Also, Barnaby Rudge 
is something a good deal better than mere “task work,” and 
one can be a little too glib on the subject of Nell and Vic- 
torian bathos, to say nothing of stating that Dickens’ Vic- 
torian treatment of death no longer appeals to readers 
“generally.” In reality, his “soap opera” technique probes 
deeply in the very roots of pathos, and his Victorian macabre 
remains one of the fairest flowers of the literary Gothic. 

Dame Pope-Hennessy achieves her greatest effects in 
patient and cunning detail work building up a convincing 
picture of the wellnigh incredible floridity of temperament 
that marked Charles Dickens in life. Her minor insights are 
excellent and sometimes startling, as when she points out 
how the great romancer of London came to hate the city- 
subject of his épopée. She destroys the prevalent legend that 
Dickens knew only the poor and the lower middle classes, 
demonstrating that, although not to the manner born like 
Thackeray, his experience of life on all levels, including the 
white-and-gold salons of the great, was amazingly broad and 
had been so from the beginning of his adult life. But the final 
riddle of the personality that was part street gamin, part 
cockney bounder, part ardent humanitarian, and all genius, 
eludes her as it has eluded all previous students except, per- 
haps, Chesterton and, in a lesser degree, André Maurois and 
Bernard Shaw. Cartes A. Brapy 
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MOTHER of CARMEL 


A Portrait of St. Teresa of Jesus 
By E. ALLISON PEERS 
In this book, Teresa of Avila, founder of the Reformed Carmelite 
Order and author of outstanding classics on the mystical life, 
appears to us with all the spiritual virility and “sanctified com- 
mon sense” with which she charmed both her enemies and 
friends 400 years ago. By allowing Teresa, throughout the book 
to “speak for herself” through her writings, Dr. Peers paints a 
portrait which 1s vivid and, above all, obligingly human. 
Imprimatur: Francis Cardinal Spellman. $2.50 
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TALKING STONES 


LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT Past. The Archaeological 
Background of the Hebrew-Christian Religion. By Jack 
Finegan, Princeton University Press. $5. 


THIS BOOK IS A MINE of information on the archeo- 
logical discoveries which help us to know the surroundings 
of Israel and the early Christian Church. It surveys the 
entire field of all the so-called “Bible lands” and presents 
the evidence in chronological order, from the time of the 
Hebrew Patriarchs to the period of the Emperor Justinian. 
The author writes in a clear and interesting style, avoids 
technical language and awakens the reader’s confidence by a 
profuse documentation of every chapter. There are no less 
than 204 excellent illustrations, six maps and four plans that 
supplement the text. Another asset is the helpful general 
index. 

The introduction briefly tells the history of archeology 
and stresses the progress recently made in methods of opera- 
tion. Mesopotamian origins are located at such sites as Tell 
Hassuna, Tell Halaf and Obeid. Each site marks an advance 
in culture, indicated by the improved tools and weapons and 
by the fragments of painted pottery found in them. These 
settlements antedate the “great flood,” described with legend- 
ary and mythological accretions on many clay tablets, but of 
which there is objective evidence in the lower part of the 
Euphrates Valley. After the flood, cultural progress was 
rapid, as is testified by the findings in the famous “royal” 
cemetery at Ur. From hundreds of clay tablets, found in 
various sections of the Fertile Crescent, the early history of 
Mesopotamia has been reconstructed, and the living condi- 
tions of the times are sufficiently well known so that the 
author can confidently assert: 


The patriarchal stories fit with thorough congruity and 
often with surprising relevance of detail into the his- 
torical setting of life in Mesopotamia during the early 
second millennium B.C. Likewise other portions of the 
Old Testament reflect intimate connections with both 
the mythology and the law of Mesopotamia. 


As in Mesopotamia, so too in Egypt we find traces of neo- 
lithic and chalcolithic settlements and, due to the more pro- 
lific yield of the Nile Valley, the panorama of Egypt is fuller 
and more continuous in historical and cultural details. Yet 
“Egypt has not offered us any direct evidence of the sojourn 
of the Israelites, but it has revealed much which makes that 
sojourn and the Exodus, which followed, entirely credible.” 
The author favors B.C. 1290 as the probable date of the 
Exodus, which seems to agree better with the findings at 
Raames in the Nile delta, with settlements in Moab and 
Edom, and the archeological evidence furnished by Bethel, 
Lachish and Debir in Palestine. 

The probable route of the Israelites through Sinai, Trans- 
jordan and Canaan is traced by piecing together evidence 
obtained from excavations in Sinai and in various localities 
east and west of the Jordan. Palestinian pottery fragments 
have furnished a reliable “calendar” for dating different 
levels, and the objects found, inscriptions and clay tablets 
have become sources of interesting information about Israel’s 
neighbors in the Land of Canaan. Of prime importance in 
this respect are the tablets unearthed at Tell el-Amarna in 
Egypt, Ras-Shamra in Syria and at Lachish in Palestine. 
The former depict conditions just before the Israelite inva- 
sion of the land, and the Lachish tablets date from the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest. 

The New Testament section begins with the Roman con- 
quest of Western Asia. Conditions in Palestine under Roman 
rule, a tour along the sacred ways and a visit to the various 
sites mentioned in the Gospels in connection with our Divine 
Lord, with a more lengthy description of Jerusalem and its 
Temple comprise the fifth section, with the following one 
devoted to the cities and countries visited by Saint Paul. 
Starting with Tarsus and Damascus, we are given glimpses 
of cities in Syria, Galatia, Macedonia, Greece and Italy. 
Quite naturally the excavations at Athens, Corinth, Ephesus 
and Rome claim the greatest amount of attention. From these 
the author tries to reconstruct the surroundings in which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles labored. A chapter is devoted to the 
martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul in Rome, and the author’s 
conclusion is: “The fact is certain that the two great 

















Apostles suffered martyrdom in Rome under Nero.” After 
quoting a passage from the Annals of Tacitus about the 
Neronian persecution, and the description given by Saint 
Clement of the martyrdom of the two Apostles, he says: 
“Both accounts evidently refer to the same events, and the 
close agreement between Tacitus and Clement is strong 
reason for regarding the year 64 as the date of the death of 
the two great Apostles.” This date is four years earlier than 
that given by Saint Jerome, Saint Epiphanius and the his- 
torian Eusebius, and allows no time for the visit to Spain, 
which is based on good evidence. 

The writing materials used in the ancient world are de- 
scribed by the author to introduce the section on the papyri. 
The story of how and where the first papyri were found is 
followed by a few specimens of ancient letters, which are 
compared with the Epistles of the New Testament to call 
attention to the form of ancient letters. But the chief place in 
this section is taken by the Biblical Papyri, which have con- 
tributed much to assure us of the purity of the text of the 
New Testament as found in the two earliest codices, Vati- 
canus and Sinaiticus. Both of these codices, and a few others, 
are described and the characteristic features of their text 
indicated. 

The eighth section tells the story of the rediscovery of the 
Roman catacombs, lists all the Christian catacombs that are 
known, discusses the art and inscriptions found in several of 
them, and devotes a chapter to early Christian sarcophagi. 
The final chapter deals with ancient churches, first in Dura- 
Europas, next in Rome, thirdly in Palestine, Syria, Egypt 
and Constantinople. A general description of early Christian 
churches introduces the history of a dozen Roman places of 
worship, and the beautiful structures erected by Constantine 
over the sepulchre and birthplace of Christ are pictured for 
us with such details as Eusebius and the pilgrim from Bor- 
deaux, two fourth-century sources, furnish. 

By founding his work upon ancient sources, both literary 
and monumental, and indicating the references (thus furnish- 
ing a copious bibliography) ; likewise by presenting in foot- 
notes the other side of controverted points, the author mani- 
fests a comprehensive and thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject and a judicious fairness, which merits for his work a 
wide circulation. Henry WILLMERING 


THE CROSS UNDER THE KREMLIN 


RELIGION IN Russia. By Robert Pierce Casey. Harper 

and Bros. $2 
THE AUTHOR OF THIS BOOK is the head of the de- 
partment of Biblical Literature and History of Religion at 
Brown University. He introduces his work as that of “a his- 
torian who . . . has read widely in Russian and other sources, 
talked with people who have been in Russia recently and 
long ago, and has attempted to retell what he has read and 
heard with the same kind of imagination and common sense 
he would have applied to any other historical problem.” 

The learned Protestant Church historian has, however, 
hardly achieved the goal of historical writing, which is to 
offer to the reader a view on a sequence of events which 
would make them really intelligible. He makes a survey of 
the history of the Russian Orthodox Church and of its state 
on the eve of the Revolution, but in doing so he repeats the 
common error of identifying Orthodoxy with the enslave- 
ment of its upper level to the Imperial State and of neglect- 
ing the living faith of the rank-and-file believers. Therefore 
he takes it for granted that the communist attack on religion 
“was attractive to the man in the ranks . . . because of long- 
standing resentment at the connivance of the Church... 
with the oppressive Tsarist state.” Though fully aware oi 
Lenin’s idea that every religion was an evil and that a good 
priest was even more dangerous than a poor one, the author 
asserts that the attack on Orthodoxy by the Bolsheviks was 
grounded on the assumption that the Church was the tool of 
the Tsarist regime. How can he reconcile this view with the 
fact, mentioned by him, that “the Bolsheviks were no less 
hostile to Rome than to Orthodoxy ?” 

The story of the persecution and of the resistance of the 
believers is very poorly told. Neither the changing means of 
persecution nor its consecutive waves are followed up by 
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AND MAN 


By F. J. SHEED 


T is far and away, not only the clearest, but the 

deepest appreciation of the combined problem 
whose two elements appear in its title: the problem 
of man suffering, as he particularly suffers today in 
the industrial chaos, confronted with salvation by 
communism. A great book it essentially is, not too 
long for such a title. The first half deals with Marx 
himself, his too famous, too ponderous, too turgid 
essay or predication, and its origin in the influence of 
Hegel. The second half is the monument of the whole 
affair. It is the second half that stamps it for what it 
is. For of Hegel I think that posterity will say that 
he was not at all on the scale or even of the kind 
that the stupid 19th Century made him out to be. 
Marx was greater than the master whom he turned 
upside down, and Marx also for a very different 
reason was out of touch with reality. 


The strength of Communism today does not lie in 
Marx’s thoroughly false analysis but in a quarrel of 
the orderly and well lit western mind with injustice ; 
and as for his dictatorship of the proletariat that is a 
silly contradiction in terms. But in the statement of 
man the rational animal, the social animal, the 
creature of God (which are the opening divisions of 
the second part), in the discussion of God and human 
value, God and the purpose of life, God and suffering, 
the book rises to its incomparable level of truth, 
lucidity, and firmness, and within this part the highest, 
strongest and best is the half dozen pages called 
“God and Death.” It is a lame ending to a notice, 
but the only one possible to say: “Go and read it.” 


2.00 at your bookseller 
or from 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3 
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The Newman Bookshop is happy to an- 
nounce the first American edition of Mod- 
ern Thomistic Philosophy, which Black- 
friars called “by far the best introduction 
to Thomist philosophy in the English lan- 
guage that has, as yet, to our knowledge, 
appeared.” The Upholland Magazine says 
it is “a book which will enable students to 
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the author. The reader does not learn anything about the 
change in the official doctrine on religion effected in Decem- 
ber, 1938, nor about the relaxation of persecution im antici- 
pation of the coming war. The survival of religion is ex- 
plained by the extraordinary tenacity of religion as a force 
in Russian life—after all, Orthodoxy was something more 
than a tool of Tsarism! A revival of Orthodoxy is asserted 
to have been provoked by the German attack and by the 
vandalism of the invaders; but have they not only continued 
what had been done by the Communists up to 1939? 

As to prospects, Dr. Casey wonders whether a new religion 
will emerge in Russia on the foundation of a political folk- 
lore, of which he reproduces quite a few samples, or whether 
there will be a return to Christianity. This is, however, a 
wrong dilemma: the question is whether Christianity will 
finally survive, or the patient efforts of the Communist 
leaders to uproot religion in the hearts of Russia’s youth will 
be finally crowned with success. In a survey of the surpris- 
ing events of the past few years the author does not convey 
to the reader the emergence of an entente cordiale between 
the Russian Orthodox Church and the atheist government of 
Russia. 

The book contains quite a few interesting excursions on 
certain early developments, for instance, on the pro-Catholic 
tendency of the Imperial court early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and on the Anglo-Orthodox flirtation in the "forties of 
the same century, but more often than not they appear in 
the wrong place—the latter, for instance, in a chapter on the 
revival of Orthodoxy after the German attack—and they are 
more than balanced by the omission of much more important 
facts, such as the liquidation of the Uniate Church in the 
provinces annexed from Poland (1839, 1875) and of the 
concordat of 1874. NicHovas S. TIMASHEFF 


BatrLe Report: THe ATLANTIC War. By Walter 
Karig, Earl Burton and Stephen L. Freeland. Farrar 
and Rinehart. $3.50 


ALTHOUGH THERE ARE forty-nine chapters in this 
book, you can read them in any order that you wish and they 
will make sense and keep you interested. The saga of the 
Atlantic fleet from September, 1939, to March, 1945, is here 
presented, quite completely and very coherently. Admittedly, 
some phases of warfare in the Atlantic in World War II are 
still naval secrets. 

The opening sentences in the introduction and the closing 
sentences of the last chapter epitomize the sweeping changes 
that took place between January, 1942, when victory seemed 
very remote for the Allies, and March, 1945, when the col- 
lapse of the Nazi machine was assured. In January, 1942: 


From Kittery [in Maine] to Key West the beaches 
were sodden with oil, and at night the horizon to sea- 
ward often glowed with smoky red where torpedoed 
merchantmen burned before the eyes of those on shore. 

. Every night, shore-hugging vessels were herded into 
pens, floating artificial harbors, to escape the U-boats. 
That was in 1942. 


Then, in March, 1945, we have the following contrast: 
Mr. Churchill wanted to cross the river in a United 
States naval craft. And across he went, with his whole 
party; across the Rhine. It must have been a moment of 
triumph, an experience of great exaltation, to the Prime 
Minister. “What did he say?” the coxswain, nineteen- 
year-old Hyman Bloom of Brooklyn, New York, was 
asked, after the party had debarked and left. “Hell, sir,” 
said Hyman, “he didn’t say anything in particular. He 
just took that big black cigar out of his mouth and spit 
in the Rhine.” 
But between the time when submarine-laid mines trapped 
our ships in our Atlantic ports, and the day when Churchill 
expectorated into the Rhine, billions of dollars were spent 
in the effort to transfer to Europe the men and materials 
needed to defeat Hitler, and in addition to the money that 
was spent, Navy men died in impressive numbers. The Army 
and the Navy cooperated, with the Navy assuming the obli- 
gation of getting the men to the beaches and giving them 
needed protection for hours and days after the landing had 
been effected. 
The story is a heroic one. No effort is made by the authors 











to deny to any participants in the struggle all the honor that 
is due them. There is honor enough for all. The authors are 
convinced that the war could not have been won by the 
Allies had it not been for the United States Navy. That 
point is hardly debatable. The text tells the story effectively ; 
many excellent photographs supplement the text. Over one 
hundred pages are required to list the names of those who 
received citations for heroism. War being what it is, many 
of these were posthumous awards. Based on official docu- 
ments, this will be one of the war books of lasting value. 
Pau KINIERY 


Tue Unitep States AND Britain. By Crane Brinton, 

Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK is not very original or very 
far from the prosaic, but it is hard to suggest another that 
would be any better description of this effort to go into every 
angle of Anglo-American relations. One can report, happily, 
that this volume (one of a series on foreign countries edited 
by Sumner Welles) is not a “good-will” project whose prime 
purpose is to make sweetness and light prevail. Though the 
writer is undoubtedly sympathetic to Britain, he puts the 
emphasis on good relations where it belongs—in the satis- 
factory solution of mutual problems. 

The author is a professor of history at Harvard. From 
1942 to 1944 he was on an American mission to Britain. 
Part of his time was taken up with touring army posts as a 
member of the so-called “Brain Trust” team. Much of the 
book obviously reflects his experiences during this period. 
This refers particularly to his efforts at describing and 
interpreting British psychology and national customs, as well 
as his descriptions of British reactions to American habits. 

This part of the work may be of value to those who are 
intending to travel to Britain. But for the vast majority of 
us, who will never see an Englishman or a Scot in his native 
habitat, the other sections are more important. For instance, 
the economic and political problems that Britain must face 
in the coming years are questions that no one on this side of 
the water can afford to ignore. The all-important questions 
of world-trade policies, of international currency exchange, 
of raw materials such as oil and rubber, which are matters 
of life and death for Britain, are scarcely less important for 
the United States. These British problems are only the 
obverse side of our own. 

In a general work of this character it would be misleading 
to single out sections for special comment. But the public 
interest is deeply concerned not only with the economic 
future of England, but with her political destiny as well. In 
these days when former Prime Ministers come to the United 
States and advocate a “fraternal association” between the 
two countries, it is rather surprising to read the unconven- 
tional stand of the author that an Anglo-American federal 
union is not the answer. If this is a step to closer relations 
it is the wrong kind of step to make, he feels. Rather surpris- 
ingly he brushes off the plea for a union of all English- 
speaking countries, a concept once regarded as orthodox 
Anglo-American “good-will” technique. 

The author discusses at length outstanding political ques- 
tions between the two countries. Among these are the 
Atlantic and Pacific bases, the future of dependent areas, the 
trusteeship system. Who can ignore that we are very much 
interested in the Middle East, despite the fact that in pre-war 
days that region might have seemed an exclusively British 
sphere of influence? On the other side we tend to forget that 
Great Britain has considerable interest in Argentina, 
economically and therefore politically. 

In his chapter on psychological factors of Anglo-American 
relations, Professor Brinton makes allusion to the extra- 
ordinary fear and suspicion of British propaganda that exists 
in the average American mind. In this connection one cannot 
fail to note that the author is himself a Rhodes scholar. In 
fairness to him it must be said that if he writes as a British 
agent he does so in an entirely new way. His treatment of 
Eire and Eire’s wartime neutrality does not follow the con- 
temporary caricature that is common even in America. This 
is altogether a thoughtful, original work. If the Soviet Union 
presents the Number One problem of international relations, 
our policy towards Great Britain is not far behind in 
importance. Ropert A. GRAHAM 
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one of the important records of the war."— 
Washington Star. 


22,800 copies printed to date! 





$3.00 at 
your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 
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THEATRE 


CALL ME MISTER. The producers, author, composer, di- 
rector and others who had a hand in putting this revue to- 
gether are, one and all, former service men, WACS and USO 
entertainers; the performers who make the script come to 
life are also quondam wearers of Army brown or Navy blue. 
The result of their combined talents is a show as fast as the 
Third Army and funny as an admiral sitting on a tomato. If 
it is a fair example of GI theatrical genius, there ought to be 
a law prohibiting anybody except ex-service personnel from 
having anything whatsoever to do with producing any kind 
of musical show until 1956. 

We have recently seen so-called revues which were really 
poorly organized variety shows, since the writers either did 
not understand or ignored the function of the revue. The 
essence of the revue is satire, and its purpose is to deflate im- 
portant people and popular movements and ideas by poking 
good-natured fun at their foibles. The revue, in more con- 
crete terms, is a theatrical editorial, written with the inten- 
tion of ridiculing scoundrels and mountebanks out of office 
and abuses out of existence while making good causes strong- 
er by laughing the dross out of them. Arnold Auerbach, who 
wrote all the sketches in Call Me Mister, is a master of revue 
technique and adheres closely to the spirit of his medium. His 
shafts are aimed at civilian and GI illusions, Army brass and 
red tape, race prejudice and Congress. Some of his skits are 
sheer side-splitting comedy, others are tinctured with 
poignancy; all of them are class A. 

The only defect in the production is that it is too monot- 
onously good, there are no let-downs, a fact which makes it 
difficult to indicate preferences. Tastes will vary, of course, 
but my choice inclines toward “Welcome Home,” “Red Ball 
Express” and “Southwind.” The first skit pictures what could 
happen when a soldier returns home to a family whose mem- 
bers, after reading too many magazine articles on “How to 
Rehabilitate a Veteran,” assume that the Army makes a man 
an imbecile; the second is a plug for FEPC, and the third 
lampoons the Senator Claghorns in Congress. The delicate 
humor of “Yuletide, Park Avenue” gets under one’s skin, 
and “The Army Way” and “Off We Go” make so many vest 
buttons pop that all the tailors in town should be happy. The 
songs I like best are Goin’ Home Train and South America, 
Take It Away. 

Melvyn Douglas and Herman Levin are the producers; 
Harold Rome wrote the songs, words and music; Lester 
Polakov designed the sets and Grace Houston fashioned the 
costumes. Robert M. Gordon directed and the show house is 
The National. It’s a grand show. I want to see it again. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 





FILMS 


FROM THIS DAY FORWARD. The satisfaction of meet- 
ing a screen couple whose marriage is threatened by tight 
money rather than loose morals is somewhat diluted by the 
purely natural approach of this domestic drama, keynoted by 
the young people’s expressed willingness to let a family wait 
upon better finances. The story is told in retrospect, begin- 
ning with a veteran’s discovery that the postwar world 
does not differ substantially from the days of the late depres- 
sion when he married against financial odds. The gamble in 
housekeeping is first shadowed by unemployment and pov- 
erty, then by the draft and its enforced separations, and finds 
its sequel in typical “returnee” problems. Suspicion persists 
that the traditional happy ending owes as much to plot in- 
genuity as to personal integrity, but John Berry directs with 
a sure eye to stock responses. Joan Fontaine, Mark Stevens, 
Rosemary De Camp and Ralph Morgan are featured in a 
production which is not adequate to its adult theme but is 
standard sentimental entertainment. (RKO) 


A NIGHT IN CASABLANCA. Now that the war is un- 
officially over, its film value is limited to melodramatic mem- 
oirs and to the discovery of surplus Nazis under every bed- 
room farce. This is the Marx Brothers’ turn, with the tenu- 
ous story subordinated to their eccentric humors. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all their comedies settle quickly into the formless- 
ness of a renegade revue, and Archie Mayo’s direction is 
reduced to allowing each of the trio his moment in the spot- 
light. Groucho takes over a hotel notable for its high mor- 
tality rate among managers and its hidden French treasure. 
The musical-comedy Nazis are thwarted in their final plane 
escape only after every situation has been squeezed dry of 
farcical possibilities. Harpo and Chico provide deft musical 
specialties and Groucho’s contribution runs to talk which is 
fast and sometimes loose. Werner Jenssen and a symphony 
orchestra are included, but the picture is pointed toward 
adult fans of the Marx Brothers. (United Artists) 


STRANGE CONQUEST. As an antidote to the paranoiac 
physicians who usually clutter Hollywood melodrama, this 
story of medical pioneering in Sumatra presents doctors who 
are concerned not only with finding a cure for a strange 
malady but with the ethics of professional recognition. When 
the hero who experiments on himself to find an effective 
serum dies, a colleague assumes his identity to ensure credit 
for the sacrifice. John Rawlins brings a good measure of 
tight credibility to the struggle, and Jane Wyatt’s usual ex- 
cellence adds much to a grown-up melodrama. ( Untversal) 
Tuomas J. Firzmorrts 


PARADE 


(Bill, a taxicab driver, sits in his car glancing at a news- 
paper. Louie, another taxi man, walks over from his parked 
car to chat with Bill.) 

Bill (pointing to article in paper): Get a load of this, Louie. 
A GI named George St. Peter is a chaplain’s assistant. 
When the telephone rings this GI answers: “Chaplain’s 
office—St. Peter speaking.” 

Louie: Sounds sort of creepy. 

Bill: Yeah. Makes you think of the real St. Peter standing 
in the golden gates, giving the glad hand to some, the bum’s 
rush to others. It'll be tough for the phonies when he says: 
“This is St. Peter speaking. You bums ain’t coming in here.” 
Louie: That’s one bird I don’t want no brush off from. 
Bill: My guess is vou’ll get the glad hand, Louie. 

Louie: Thanks, Bill. Of course, I ain’t in no hurry. 

Bill: There’s people inside those golden gates I been reading 
about since I’m a kid. It'll be great meeting them. Like you, 
I ain’t in no hurry about it, but when I gotta meet them, 
it’s going to be great. 

Louie: Who you wanta meet? 

Bill: Well, I wanta introduce myself to Adam. 

Louie: You better not mention that tree in the garden. 
Bill: I don’t figure that way, Louie. After all, I’m a descen- 
dant of his. And I wanta find out about that tree. And then, 
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itll be something shaking hands with Daniel, the bird in the 
lion’s den. And another I wanta meet is Ruth. 

Louie: Ruth who? 

Bill: She’s first a widow, a Mrs. something, I disremember 
what. Then she marries again, becomes Mrs. Ruth Booz. 
Loute: Why you wanta meet her? 

Bill: She’s so nice to her mother-in-law. She says to the old 
girl: “Whither you go, thither also I go.” How many dames 
today would say that to their mother-in-law, Louie? 
Lowe: I get you, Bill. 

Bill: Also, I wanta talk to Lazarus. Dying once is tough 
enough, Louie, but this bird passed away twice. And there’s 
a flock of others I been reading about and wanta meet. 
Louie: You're a regular fan of these Bible people, Bill. 
Rill: Well, lotsa jerks read movie magazines and get hero- 
worship for actors which are mostly build-ups. They ain’t 
no build-ups in the Bible. They’re the genuine article. 
Louie: How'd you get started on the Bible? 

Bill: When I’m a kid my mother reads it to me and gets me 
interested. By the way, Louie, she’s the first one I’m going 
hunting for inside the golden gates. I’m sure she’s there. 
Louie: Here comes a fare, Bill. (A stout man enters the 
cab, gives Bill directions. Louie steps out. Bill and his cab 
move down the street.) Joun A. Toomey 














CORRESPONDENCE 


“OPERATION UNIVERSITY” 


Eprtor: John Courtney Murray, S.J., in “Operation Uni- 
versity” (America, April 13) has outlined a commendable 
task for Catholic students in the United States. The state- 
ment of broad objectives, as well as the immediate suggestion 
in regard to the Prague meeting, should arouse a supporting 
response from all parts of the country. 

We must give more attention to the students’ role in the 
Church’s mission of spiritual unity among nations. There 
should be a number of willing and qualified student leaders 
to represent us at the Prague meeting, to which Catholic 
student groups are being invited. Catholic student organiza- 
tions should immediately take steps, in cooperation with the 
hierarchy, to assure us of representation at Prague. At the 
present time there are many obstacles in the way of this, but 
much may be lost by delay. Students must assume new re- 
sponsibilities in the battle to keep Christ in our civilization. 

J. Epwarp Boye 


The Catholic University of America Graduate Student 


MORE ON FATHER BLAKELY 


Epiror: As a veteran campaigner, with several wound- 
stripes in the vexed field of public education, I hope that the 
renewal of the publication of Father Allan Farrell’s articles 
on the educational testament of Father Blakely will not be 
long deferred. 

A Catholic laity bereft of a Catholic mind (in proportion 
as it is submitted uncanonically to a secularizing state educa- 
tion) is a spectacle that must give pause to even the more 
optimistic and conformist among us. 

New York, N. Y. BENJAMIN T. CRAWFORD 


PASTORS AND CATHOLIC BOOKS 


Epitor: Why is there an almost total lack of interest by the 
clergy of the Church in the reading of Catholic books by 
Catholics ? 

I have been attending church regularly since I was old 
enough to do so—some 28 years—and seldom, if ever, have 
I heard a sermon at Mass urging the reading of a particular 
Catholic book. During that time many, many worthwhile 
Catholic books have been published. Beyond an occasional 
vague reference to the fact that Catholics should read Cath- 
olic literature, the priests of the various churches I have 
attended have completely neglected a field that I believe to be 
of the utmost importance to Catholics in their fight to main- 
tain the Catholic principles by which we have been taught to 
live. 

I believe pastors should make it a point to mention and 
urge their parishioners to read Catholic books—and they 
should not hesitate to recommend a particular book they 
have recently read and enjoyed. We want our Catholics to 
read and be informed about the events of the day. Why not 
urged them to read and make sure they do read the books 
that will give them a true picture of conditions—Catholic 
books? When a priest preaches a sermon against immoral 
literature that people read for entertainment, why shouldn’t 
he recommend particular books that can be read with enjoy- 
ment by his flock and at the same time give them the clean, 
wholesome entertainment he wants them to have? 

I have often heard people not in the Church sneeringly 
say: “Oh, Catholics never read,” and I have boiled inwardly 
and I fear I have frequently erupted outwardly. Neverthe- 
less, calmer reflection makes me wonder why a city like New 
York, with over a million Catholics, should have only ten 
book stores that specialize in Catholic books. How is it that 
a diocese like Brooklyn with over a million Catholics has 
no store devoted to the sale of Catholic books? It seems to 
me a condition such as this should be attacked. And it should 
and can be corrected if Catholics will set their minds to the 


problem. One of the most important steps would be to enlist 
the aid of those closest to the average Catholic—the parish 
priests. 

[ recently completed a mission preached by members of the 
New York Apostolate. The mission was superbly conducted 
to the benefit of the entire parish. At the men’s mission a 
short ten-minute talk, preceding the main sermon, was de- 
voted to the reading of Catholic literature. As I left the 
Church that evening I passed the counter where religious 
articles were on display and for sale. There was a lovely 
collection of rosaries, scapulars, holy pictures, crucifixes, etc., 
but there was not one single book in the whole display. The 
uplift I had experienced on hearing one of the very few 
references to Catholic literature I had heard in Church was 
replaced by sadness that not even the Bible was available. 

At a recent meeting of a group of Catholic men, gathered 
to discuss current problems, I mentioned several books of 
great interest to Catholics. Not one of the thirty-odd men 
present had heard of them. They were by prominent Catholics 
on subjects of greatest importance to Catholics in the world 
of today. Why don’t we do something about it? 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews has set 
aside Religious Book Week—from May 5 to May 12. Why 
don’t we use this to launch a campaign to increase the read- 
ing by our Catholic people of Catholic books? Priests all over 
the country should devote at least some time during that 
period to sermons emphasizing the importance of reading 
Catholic books. In the Fall all publishers of Catholic books, 
periodicals and newspapers should get together and have a 
Catholic Book Week that will really impress upon Catholics 
the importance of Catholic reading. 


New York, N. Y. Joun DELANEY 


ENCYCLICALS IN SCHOOLS 


Epitor: I agree with Father Bernard's article in AMERICA 
of April 20. As a student, these encyclicals have helped me 
very much. Another favorite with the girls is the Pope’s 
recent address to the Italian women. 


Larchmont, N. Y. MARCELLA PFEIFFER 


WANTED: OPPORTUNITY FOR VOCATION 


Epitor: A fine, attractive sophomore girl in a Midwestern 
university, of Irish descent, experienced in teaching colored 
children, would like to enter a convent where she could 
give her life to such teaching. The convent must be one in 
which the colored are also received to noviceship and to 
vows. Full references will be given sincere inquirers. Ad- 
dress “Sacerdos,” care of AMERICA. 


Detroit, Michigan. SACERDOS 


INTROIBO 


Epitor: Something over a year ago AMERICA was good 
enough to publish a letter of mine mentioning the start of 
a bulletin for servicemen interested in the priesthood. Since 
that time the bulletin called /ntroibo has grown, and many of 
its readers are now out of the service and want to get 
started on the way to some seminary or novitiate. Many have 
to make up Latin or review the Latin taken years ago. 

So much confusion on accelerated and non-accelerated 
courses prevails that it is impossible to know when and 
where intensive Latin courses for beginning students are 
given. Any Catholic college officials who have plans for con- 
tinuing an accelerated course in Latin for veterans are in- 
vited to send the information to me at 19 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. The pertinent information will be pub- 
lished in the bulletin for the use of these 500 men who have 
served their country so well and now want to dedicate their 
lives to service of Christ’s Church. 

Washington, D. C. TrmotHy Rearpon, S.J. 
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PANGE 
LINGUA 


REFLECTIONS ON 
THE LITURGY 


By 
REVEREND RoBERT E. BRENNAN 


THESE popular essays on the 
liturgy have previously appeared 
in the column PANGE LINGUA 
written by the Reverend Robert 
E. Brennan for The Tidings. 


In these pages he discusses 
aspects of the liturgy of interest 
to every Catholic layman and 
religious. As His Excellency, 
Archbishop John J. Cantwell 
states in the Foreword: 


“The laity will find them written 
in a language adapted to their 
way of thinking; the Sisters in 
schools will find them a model of 
the mind of the Church in 

her law of prayer; the Clergy 
should welcome a balanced and 
sane treatment of topics that are 
close to their hand and heart.” 


$3.00 


THE TIDINGS 


3241 South Figueroa Street 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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THE WORD 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST metaphors whereby Christ 
expressed His relationship to the human soul was that of the 
Good Shepherd, recalled in the Gospel for the Second Sun- 
day after Easter. Fixed firmly in the memory and conscious- 
ness of man is the picture of the tall Shepherd carrying the 
weary lamb on His broad shoulders, back out of the night of 
briar and bog to safety and warmth. He is the “prince of 
pastors” (I Pet. 5:4) who laid down His life for the sheep 
“gone astray”; on Him God “laid . . . the iniquity of us all” 
(Isaias 53:6); “we are the people of His pasture and the 
sheep of His hand” (Ps. 94:7). Any man who prays at all 
will earnestly ask in these turbulent and divided days that 
the hour may soon come “when there will be one fold and 
one shepherd” in fulfilment of the assuring words: “And I 
will set up one shepherd over them” (Ezechiel 43:23). 

The metaphor is perfectly clear and its literally eternal 
implications are to be sought rather in meditation than ex- 
planation. That being so, we might well turn, through an 
easy transition, to a solemn feast which occurs this week in 
honor of him who, during the adolescent years of Jesus, was 
by Divine appointment shepherd to the Lamb of God Him- 
self—Saint Joseph. 

Most amazing, in a world of self-exploitation and boister- 


l}- ous egoism, is the modesty and self-effacement of Joseph. 


He is the “just man” (Matt. 1:19), keeping his own coun- 
sels, saying nothing, the humble and alert protector in the 
background of Jesus and Mary. Teresa of Avila tells of a 
vision she had on the Feast of the Assumption in which Our 
Lady clothed her in the shining garment symbolic of a 
luminous state of soul. Saint Joseph likewise appeared, but 
the great mystic writes: “I did not see Saint Joseph so dis- 
tinctly, though I saw clearly that he was there.” It is charm- 
ing and significant; as though Joseph, even in the life of 
glory still prefers unobtrusive retirement, fixing the focus 
exclusively on her whom he loved and guarded here on earth. 
Perhaps it is this shyness and love of obscurity which causes 
us to forget Joseph. Our Lady praised Saint Teresa for her 
devotion to him, but with most of us love of the Saint is 
not very strong or constant, as Benedict X V lamented. 

The same Pontiff assures us that by Joseph “we are led 
directly to Mary and, by Mary, to the fountain of all holi- 
ness, Jesus Christ.” After Mary, Joseph is the greatest of 
saints, taking precedence even over the Apostles, as Suarez 
holds against Anselm, an opinion which Leo XIII confirms: 
“There can be no doubt,” he writes, “that he approached 
more closely than any one else to that most lofty dignity by 
which the Mother of God so far surpassed all other crea- 
tures.” Leo was corroborating Pius IX who, in 1847, ex- 
tended the feast of Joseph’s patronage to the whole Church 
and, in 1870, formally designated the foster-father of the 
Redeemer patron of the universal Catholic commonwealth. 

Francis de Sales also extolled Joseph as the being most 
nearly approximating the soaring spiritual splendor of Our 
Lady. Joseph, he says, is not only a Patriarch, but the chief 
of Patriarchs; “he is not simply a Confessor . . . for in him 
are enshrined the worth of bishops, the generosity of mar- 
tyrs, and of all the other saints.” 

A small book of exclamations in praise of Joseph could be 
drawn from the writings of Saint Teresa. In Heaven, she 
declares, Our Lord grants all the petitions of him who, on 
earth, was Christ’s guardian. “Would that I could persuade 
all men to be devout to this glorious saint,” writes Teresa 
who, in turn, was to be called, by Father Faber, the saint of 
devotion to Joseph. 

“With the increase of devotion to Saint Joseph among the 
faithful there will necessarily result,” wrote Benedict XV, 
“an increase in their devotion toward the Holy Family .. . 
of which he was the august head.” The importance and time- 
liness of such an observation is evident in a day when the 
family is under fire, when loose morality and a basic frivolity 
towards sacred marital concerns is so widespread. Mary and 
Joseph, as Leo XIII insists, are models for both virgins and 
spouses. Joseph is the ideal for the husband and father as, 
indeed, for the working man. By nature he is a protector, a 
guardian, a friend of great influence in heaven who should 
be firmly, devoutly enshrined in every Catholic home and in 
every Catholic heart. WituraM A. Dowacry 














MUTUAL PRAYER in honor of the INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE 


MASS LEAGUE AND PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
“J am in the Midst of Them.” 


Benefits of Membership: In this League of Mutual 
Prayer ali members offer to share their merits with 
each other. Besides obtaining the merit of this charity, 
each member shares in: 

1. All good works performed by our Religious; 


TWO MONTHLY NOVENAS 


te the 
INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE 


Ask the Prince of Peace through 
our Novenas for Peace, the Vic- 
tory of Christianity over Forces 
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Over 12,000 Masses said yearly by Carmelite Fathers; 
. Masses, prayers, and good works of other Members; 
A Weekly High Mass said for the Members; 


: our men in the Armed Forces. 
4. 

5. Two monthly Novenas to the Infant Jesus of Prague; 
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Ist Novena Ist to 9th of each 


month. 
2nd Novena (solemn) 17th to 25th. 


You may add your own intentions. 
*Write for free Novena Leaflets. 


Offerings used to help support our 
Minor Seminary. 





The vast merit of supporting our students for the 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by Nationa! Board. 














SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Musie, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings. " resting Campus Life. 
For further information Address the Dean 


SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal 
arts college for women 


Courses leading to B.A. BS., 
Mus.B. Academic and basic professional 
courses in Nursing, Graduate Department of 
Sacred Theology. Cenducted by Sisters of the 
Holy Cross. Catalogue. 


Saint Mary’s College, Box L, Holy Cross, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 











MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for young women, confer- 
ring A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Prepares for careers in 
Medicine, Law, Music, Dramatics, Teaching, Home 
Economics, Dietetics, Secretarial Science, Librarianship, 
Nursing, Social Service, Clinical Psychology. For cata- 
log, address Marywood College, Box A, Scranton, Pa. 


BARRY COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic, Adrian, Michigan 


Degrees in Arts and Science; Music, Teacher Treiniag 
Heme Economics, Business 


Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts e 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional 

Teacher - Training, for Secretarial 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 




















Beautiful campus with eutdeer swimming peel 
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ANCIENT CHRISTIAN 


WRITERS 


THE WORKS OF THE FATHERS IN TRANSLATION 


JOHANNES QUASTEN, S. T. D. 


EDITED BY: 


JOSEPH C. PLUMPE, Ph. D. 


The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


WITH THE FOLLOWING SCHOLARS FROM THREE CONTINENTS 


Rudolf Allers, M.D., Ph.D.; Louis A. 
Arand, S.S., 8.T.D.; Edward P. Arbez, 
S.S., D.D.; Edmond D. Benard, S.T.D.; 
Eiphege P. Benoit, S.S.S., S.T.L.; 
Maurice Bévenot, S.J., S.T.D.; Eugene 
M. Burke, C.S.P., S.T.D.; Walter J. 
Burghardt, S.J., S.T.L.; Joseph P. 
Christopher, Ph.D.; Joseph Colleran, 
CSS.R., Ph.D.; Joseph B. Collins, 
S.S., S.T.D.; John W. Dougherty, 
J.C.D.; Edward F. Dowd, S.T.D.; Ed- 


AS COLLABORATORS: 


ward J. Duncan, S.T.D.; James A. 
Geary, Ph.D.;.Arthur T. Geoghehan, 
S.T.D.; Gregory Grabka, O.M.C., 
S.T.D.; Louis Hartman, CSS.R., 
S.S.L., Ling. Or. L.; Edward L. Hes- 
ton, C.S.C., Ph.D., S.T.D.; Martin J. 
Higgins, Ph.D.; Maurice A. Hofer, 
S.S.L.; John P. Kleinz, Ph.D.; James 
A. Kleist, S.J., Ph.D.; James C. La 
Driére, Ph.D.; William Leonard, 
S.T.D., SS.D.; Thomas O. Martin, 


S.T.D., J.C.D.; Martin R. P. McGuire, 
Ph.D.; Charles C. Mierow, Ph.D.; 
Msgr. Leo F. Miller, D.D.; Theodore 
C. Petersen, C.S.P., Ph.D.; Francis J. 
Reine, S.T.D.; Leo Rudloff, S.T.D.; 
Alfred C. Rush, S.T.D.; Carleton M. 
Sage, S.S., Ph.D.; Polycarp Sherwood, 
OS.B., S.T.L.; Bernard H. Skahill, 
Ph.D.; Patrick W. Skehan, S.T.D.; 
Prince Cyril Toumanoff, Ph.D.; John 
P. Weisengoff, S.S.L., S.T.D.; and 
others. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS proposes to satisfy an urgent need: to place in the hands of clergy, religious, 
and laity a trustworthy translation of the Fathers of the Church. In great part these priceless sources of religion, Chris- 
tianity, and the Church have, it is true, appeared in English version before; however, such collections always issued 
from industry on the non-Catholic side. But it is very evident that any such transference of the Patristic heritage 
should be undertaken with philological precision and theological understanding as well, for the Fathers are, and 
remain, the witnesses of our Faith. This new collection sets itself the task of meeting both requirements, while also 
giving scrupulous attention to the English medium of the new translation. 


Theologians, therefore, philosophers, and students of cultural and social values will find in these volumes an 
inexhaustible source of knowledge. To every reader this collection will be a revealing guide to the mind and soul of 
ancient Christianity, strong and vigorous with the youth that gave root and foundation to the civilization of our own day. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS is designed to surpass all existing collections of patristic translations in 
completeness. The earlier volumes will include works never before offered in translation. Works by the following 
authors are now in various stages of preparation: 
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yo Clement of Rome, — of Antioch, ie pe Great, Tertallian, 
mbrose, Cyprian, renaeus, aximus fessor Theodoret, 
aie Cyril of Jeruselem, ~~ Pechornive, Vineont of Lorine, 
Augustine, Ephraem, John Damascene, Romanus, Zeno of Verona, 
Clement of Alexandria, Gregory the Great, Justin, Sulpicius Severus, and ethers. 


The following four volumes will open the Series, 4CW, 
and will appear soon at brief intervals: 


The Letters of Sts. Clement of Rome and Ignatius of Antioch: by Prof. 
James A. Kleist, 8.J., Ph.D., St. Louis University; The Earliest Works 
of St. Cyprian: by J. C. Plumpe, Ph.D., Catholic University of Amer- 
ica; St. Vincent of Lerins, Commonitory: by Edmond D. Benard, S.T.D., 
Catholic University of America; Maximus Confessor, The Ascetical 
Life: Polycarp Sherwood, O.S.B., M.A., St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 


The volumes, offered in an attractive and convenient 
format, will average $2.50 list price. Subscriptions should 
be sent to THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP. Subscriptions 
for the entire series will be favored with a reduction of ten 
per cent. 
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(1) Please accept my subscripti 
at a ten-percent eee 
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OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, 
Westminster, Maryland 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS 


C) Please accept my order for Vol. I: Clement of Rome 
and Ignatius of Antioch. 
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